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In self-defense, India will now have to take the 


lead in building a strong regional collective 


security system, says a prominent Indian leader 
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BOMBAY 
NDER the impact of events in Southeast Asia and the 
Ure East, and prodded by the whiplash of the Com- 
inform, the Communist party of India is undergoing 
changes which may assume profound import for India, 
Asia and the world. Long isolated from the Indian masses 
and their struggle for independence. the Communists in 
this country have now initiated a two-pronged strategy 
involving the creation of fellow-traveling fronts on the 
one hand, and on the other the building up of a “Peoples 
Liberation Army.” The goal of this strategy is the con- 
quest of India—to come after India has been properly 
“softened up” and after the Soviets have swept through 
Indo-China, Thailand, Burma and Malaya. 

India is the only really major obstacle which stands 
between Russia and attainment of her ultimate aim of 
taking all Asia. India is the largest non-Communist na- 
tion in Asia: it is, moreover, the only such nation which 
possesses a fairly stable, popular, independent govern- 


ment. The undermining of India is thus an A-priority 


Cato is the pseudonym of an internationally known In- 


dian leader whose position makes anonymity imperative. 





Is India 


Communist objective. With this in mind, the Cominform 
on January 27 sharply rapped Indian Communists on 
the knuckles for past “deviations” and outlined the new 
policy they were to pursue. 

In an editorial published in its central organ, For a 
Lasting Peace, For a Peoples Democracy, the Cominform 
pointedly quoted the demand of the Chinese Communist 
Politburo member Liu Shao-Chi—often thought to be 
the Kremlin’s finger-man in China—that India must 
follow in the footsteps of China. Referring to the resolu- 
tion of the Cominform on “the defense of peace and the 
struggle against the warmongers,” the editorial ordered 
that the new line become the pivot of the entire activity 
of the Indian Communist party. The latter immediately 
concurred, and in the February-March 1950 issue of its 
organ, the Communist, an editorial statement was framed 
in line with the Cominform’s demands. It reads in part: 


“1. The working class must unite with all classes, 
parties, groups, and organizations willing to 
fight the imperialists and their hirelings and to 
form a broad, nationwide front headed by the 
working class and its vanguard, the Communist 
party: the party equipped with the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism; the party that has mastered 
the art of revolutionary strategy and _ tactics; 
that breathes the spirit of revolutionary irrecon- 
cilability to enemies of the people. the spirit of 
proletarian organization and discipline in the 
mass movement of the peoples. 

“2. A decisive condition for the victorious outcome 
of the national liberation struggle is the forma- 
tion, when the necessary internal conditions 
allow for it. of Peoples Liberation Armies under 
the leadership of the Communist party.” 


This is pretty frank language. The Indian Commu- 
nists are saying, in so many words, that first, they will 
create a broad united front to which they will give wide 
publicity; and that second, under cover of this they will 
organize guerrilla armies on the Chinese model which 
will take to the field at an appropriate later date. 

The Indian CP, abjectly terming the Cominform direc- 
tive “a great contribution,” acknowledges the Comin- 
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tactics: for 





INDIAN COMMUNISTS use many 
some, “peace offensives”: for others, 


riots like those in Calcutta (right). 


form’s “sharp reminder to the Communist party of India” 
that it “is lagging behind the immense possibilities” of 
what Moscow thinks is a revolutionary situation in India. 
A further spur to Indian Communist efforts is provided 
by the fear of General Secretary B. T. Ranadive that his 
ousted rival, P. C. Joshi, might be brought back to the 
leadership of the Communist party. 

The small Communist party of India has gone through 
some very peculiar turns, even for the Communists, and 
it might be profitable to recapitulate these briefly before 
analyzing the probable impact of the new line. 

The Soviet-Nazi pact of 1939 found Indian Commu- 
nists joining their brethren throughout the world in 
denouncing the war against Gemany as imperialistic. 
Hitler's invasion of Russia found India’s Communist 





leaders in Deoli detention camp. They received there, by 
courtesy of Sir Reginald Maxwell, then Home Secretary, 
a letter from British Communist chief Harry Pollitt call- 
ing upon them to drop the slogan of “imperialist war” 
in favor of that of the “peoples war.” After protracted 





debate, P. C. Joshi and other leaders persuaded the be- 
fuddled rank and file to accept this volte face. Their ac- 
tive collaboration with the British during the rest of the 
war, and their vilification of Gandhi, are still fresh in the 
memory of the Indian people. 

The next phase in Indian Communist policy was in- 
itiated early in 1948 at a meeting in Calcutta of agents 
of the newly-launched Communist Information Bureau, 
under cover of a so-called “conference” of “Democratic 
Youth” and “Southeast Asian Students” at which Rus- 
sians—admitted under diplomatic passports—were pres- 
ent. Here, a line of insurrection and civil war throughout 
Asia was dictated, and the meeting was duly followed 
by uprisings in Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. 

In India, the line was unveiled before the Second Con- 
gress of the Communist party, which met also in Calcutta 
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from February 28 to March 6, 1948. Ranadive was elect- 


ed General Secretary and charged with the task of at- 
tacking the Nehru Government frontally, disrupting In- 
dia’s economic life through strikes and sabotage. and 
starting a campaign of violence. 

Why was this suicidal call to an obviously premature 
uprising demanded of the Indian Communists? 

A study of Soviet propaganda reveals that it concen- 
trated a severe barrage at Nehru throughout 1948 and 
on into 1949 when, with Chiang Kai-shek out of the way. 
India became the Kremlin’s number three enemy after 
the U.S.A. and Britain. The general line of this propa- 
ganda was to deny that India has real independence, to 
picture Nehru and Deputy Prime Minister Patel as the 
treacherous henchmen of Anglo-American imperialism, 
and to describe the Indian people as a downtrodden, 


starving mass looking to Moscow for liberation. 


COMMUNIST MANEUVERS 

The Indian National Congress was attacked in New 
Times (January 12, 1949), as “a party of the reactionary 
bloc of Indian capitalists, landlords and princes” who 
had “made a deal with Anglo-American imperialists and 
Indian reactionaries to fight its own people.” The So- 
cialist party of Jayaprakash Narayan had earlier been 
described in Trud (November 1948) as “particularly val- 
uable handmaid of reaction.” The Delhi Conference on 
Indonesia, convened by Nehru. was derided in Pravda 
(January 30, 1949). And attempts at fomenting com- 
munal disharmony were actually undertaken by the 
Young Bolshevik (March 4, 1949), which said that “the 
population of India does not constitute a national unit.” 

Toward the end of 1949, however, Soviet policy under- 
went a change. The long-drawn-out quarrel with Pakistan 


over the exchange of diplomatic missions ended and an 


invitation to visit Moscow was extended to Prime Min- 
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IS INDIA NEXT? 


CONTINUED 


ister Liaquat Ali Khan. The new Indonesian republic was 
accorded diplomatic recognition, despite the fact that a 
few days earlier /zvestia had denounced the “reactionary 
Hatta-Soekarno group.” India’s new Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R., Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, got a much-coveted in- 
terview with Stalin which had been consistently denied 
former Ambassador Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit. 

A possible explanation for this change of front may be 
that, with China conquered and the Moscow-Peking Axis 
poised for a new phase of expansion in Southeast Asia 
commencing with Indo-China, it became necessary to 
block attempts at developing collective security pacts and 
regional groupings which would be the inevitable con- 
comitant of continued expansion. The countries removed 
from the firing line could, perhaps, be lulled into isola- 
tionism and prevented from uniting with each other by 
kind gestures on the part of the Soviet Government. 
Whatever the motives for this change in Soviet foreign 
policy, it was naturally accompanied by a corresponding 
twist in the line of the Indian Communist party, which 
began to adopt a more benevolent attitude toward the 
Nehru regime. 

On the heels of the Cominform’s directive of a few 
months ago, the Indian CP is again in the throes of 
making a drastic change of front. 

The party’s “temporary” allies in the peripheral group- 
ing it is now attempting to create are to be “various sec- 


‘ 


tions of the bourgeoisie” which “can still . . . play the 
role of ‘fellow travelers’.” But the party points out with 
wefreshing candor that “these oppositional strata of the 
Indian bourgeoisie ought not to be regarded in any way 
as reliable members of the anti-imperialist camp.” 

The Communists evidently hope that this maneuver will 
‘dupe certain confused intellectuals and political oppor- 
tunists and at the same time make it easier to secure re- 
laxation of governmental measures against the party it- 
self. It is also possible that one of the hoped-for by- 
products may be to win legality for the party so as to en- 
able it to participate in the 1951 elections and infiltrate 
‘the various provincial legislatures. By the time this policy 
bears fruit. it is further hoped that Indo-China, Thailand. 
Burma and Malaya will have succumbed to more overt 
forms of pressure and infiltration. When that is accom- 
plished, and India’s turn comes, the “temporary” allies 
will be discarded, the united front line will be jettisoned. 
and the Peoples Liberation Armies which are secretly 
being built will emerge in the open to fight for India’s 
“liberation.” 

Can such an obvious dodge succeed in India? 

At first blush, one is inclined to say, no. But the plain 
fact is that confusion concerning communism is preva- 
lent in India. An illustration of this is the “open offer” 
to the Communist party reportedly made last April by 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, Home Minister of the United Prov- 
ince, to the effect that “all restrictions would be removed 
against its members and it will be given full opportunity 





to work openly if only it will give up its secret under- 
ground and violent activities and take to peaceful and 
democratic methods.” Surely any student of Communist 
methodology must know that before Communists gen- 
uinely abandon violence men will begin to bear babies. 

The main intended victim of the new CP line is the So- 
cialist party led by Jayaprakash Narayan, but it will not 
be taken in. The Socialists tried unity with the Commu- 
nists between 1935 and 1940, and the lessons of that ex- 
periment have been noted by Jayaprakash in a pamphlet 
published in 1941, Socialist Unity and the Congress So- 
cialist Party. There, with praiseworthy candor, Jayaprak- 
ash describes his long and heart-breaking efforts to 
achieve unity with the Communists. He concludes that 
“the whole idea of unity with a party like the Communist 
party was misconceived.” and that “the experiment 
should never be repeated.” 

It by no means follows, however, that Jayaprakash and 
other Socialist leaders like Asoka Mehta will not be 
pressed by some of their immature rank-and-filers. Many 
unattached and confused “leftists” are bound to be de- 
luded by the Communists, as has already happened in 
the case of the Workers and Peasants party in Bombay. 


THERE IS NO NEUTRALITY 


What is the answer to the new Communist threat? 

First, Indians must learn that the Communists and 
their fellow-travelers are the fifth column of a foreign 
dictatorship. The Government must stop pulling punches 
on this issue and launch a publicity campaign among the 
Indian people. The recent pamphlet published by the 
Hyderabad State Government, Communist Crimes in 
Hyderabad, is good but inadequate. 

Second, the Communists must be isolated and the truth 
told to confused “progressives” that, as Syngman Rhee 
of Korea put it, “You cannot cooperate with cholera.” 

Third, the Preventive Detention Act, already found by 
the Supreme Court to be defective, must be replaced by 
a more principled and straightforward measure for the 
defense of democracy. 

Fourth, the policy of neutrality of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which has not met with friendship but with un- 
diluted hostility from Moscow, must be replaced by a 
frank policy of alignment with other democracies. With 
the examples of Benes. Masaryk and Tito before us. it 
should certainly be clear to Pandit Nehru that the Krem- 
lin understands neither friendship nor neutrality. What 
Moscow demands is servility, and that a proud country 
like India can never countenance. The internal defense 
of India from Communist disruption and insurrection is 
irretrievably linked with the collective security of Viet- 
nam and the other countries of South and Southeast Asia. 
which face the same threat to their national freedom. 
There is no better way for India to counter the Commu- 
nist menace at home than to take the lead in building up 
a collective security system in this region. 
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BOHN 
HE PERSISTENTLY enterprising 
and provocative editors of the 
Columbia University Press have 


kicked up some sizable ripples in the 
quiet pool of academic publishing by 
conducting a literary opinion poll. 
The Pleasures of Publishing, any 
issue of which you miss at your peril, 
got started in this direction months 
ago—and the thing snowballed out of 
recognition. Finally, even the New 
York Times took note. 

What the Columbia editors have 
been conducting is an unpopularity 
contest. The best-seller lists are con- 
stantly showing us which books have 
the most readers and admirers. The 
editors took the opposite track. They 
asked their readers to report which 
books have bored them most pain- 
fully. The answers have been care- 
fully 
rather astonishing results. 


classified and counted—with 

Here are the ten books which stood 
at the top of the 
arranged in the order of their un- 
popularity: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Melville’s Moby Dick, Milton’s 
Lost, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Johnson, Richardson’s Pamela, Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, Scott’s Ivanhoe, Cer- 
vantes’ Don Quixote, Goethe’s Faust. 
Just after these monuments to Mor- 


boresome list, 


Paradise 


pheus come such historic works as 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace, Joyce’s 
Ulysses, and, to prove the bourgeois 
character of the whole enterprise, 
Even Fielding’s 


Marx’s Capital. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Ten Books Most 
Likely to Recede 


Walden 


are mentioned, which goes to show 


Tom Jones and Thoreau’s 


that some persons can be wearied by 
anything. 

In order to make an _ intelligent 
comment on this exhibit, one should 
really have a break-down of those 
sampled in the poll by 1Q, academic 
standing, etc. For these lists tell a lot 
more about the reporting readers 
than they do about the books. Among 
the first ten volumes, for example, 
only Pamela seems to me sufficiently 
remote from our contemporary man- 
ners and interests so that a reason- 
ably alert modern might be expected 
to find it dull. If a great many repre- 
intelli- 


gentsia found the others soporific, the 


sentatives of the Columbia 
reason must lie within the readers’ 
own minds and attitudes rather than 
between the covers of the books. 

This thought opens up a wide field 
for speculation. You will note that 
this polling operation did not in- 
clude the young and _ irresponsible. 
The persons referred to in the July 
3 number of Pleasures of Publishing 
are mostly librarians and college pro- 
fessors. Poor, tired souls! They are 
weary—and, since they have spent 
their lives with these books, they de- 
duce that their weariness results 
from this association. If they were 
younger, or if they had a good rest, 
or if they had come on Silas Marner 
or Moby Dick in the backroom of a 
saloon without knowing who wrote 
it, they might find it exciting. 


The saddening feature of this 
affair is that practically all of these 
books are on the required reading 
lists of high schools and colleges. 
The horrid thought intrudes that the 
yawns they now produce had their 
start many years ago and that un- 
inspired teaching served as their or- 
iginal cause. That some numbered 
even Shakespeare and Dickens among 
soporifics is enough to prove that 
the classification has no relation to 
the liveliness, interest or charm of 
the volumes under discussion. Any- 
one who found them dull must have 
been abundantly endowed with dull- 
ness within or else have had them 
presented to him in a deadening way. 

It seems to me that our school 
system must accept most of the blame 
for what is a record of cultural fail- 
ure. The librarians and college pro- 
fessors whose reactions to literature 
make up the Columbia survey just 
didn’t get out of their high school 
and college courses what people are 
supposed to get. They came away 
deadened instead of enlivened. And 
now, in the full flush of professional 
life, they flunk an examination. 

I used to think that I knew just 
how to remedy this situation. I was 
once numbered among what are 
strangely called “English teachers,” 
and it was at that time I reached the 
conviction that the summary execu- 
tion of the entire cult would be con- 
ducive to human welfare. 

In recent I have become 
skeptical of my prescription. If you 
were to shoot the present teachers, 


years, 


our system of selecting and training 
the coaches who are to train our 
youngsters in the racy arts of read- 
ing and writing would raise up others 
just as stupefying. What we need is 
new people at the head of our schools 
and new ways of selecting teachers. 
If the so-called English teachers were 
as good at their jobs as the football 
coaches, what a happy change that 
would be! 
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Cominrorm boss, G. M. Malenkov, has 


caught Western leaders napping with sur- 


prise invasion of Korean Republic. 


EMOCRACY worked in South 
Dike: a. That is one little-noted 
reason why Stalin ordered his puppet 
armies on June 25 to crush the tiny 
republic which represented an oasis 
of freedom in the monolithic immen- 
sity of his Asiatic empire. 

The experiment of trying to estab- 
lish a Western-style democracy in 
South Korea was launched under 
difficulties so great that a miracle 
seemed necessary for even partial 
success. With most of the country’s 
hasic productive wealth in the Soviet 
zone, and over four million refugees 
and repatriates to be cared for. the 
tiny Republic faced crushing eco- 
nomic problems. Yet. a combination 
of Korean determination. American 
advice, and slightly over S100 mil- 
lion annually in ECA funds had 
pumped new life into its economy. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30. over- 
all factory and mine production in- 
creased 92 per cent. Formerly a food 
deficit area, South Korea exported 
100.000 tons of rice. The excess of 
imports over exports was cut from:a 


Ropert T. OLIVER, columnist for a 
group of Korean newspapers, is a 
recognized expert on life in Korea. 


W hy did the Kremlin have to order 


the invasion of Korea? An expert 


now gives you his startling answer 


In Korea 


347.519,000 quarterly average — in 
1947 to $23,037,000 for the last 
quarter of 1949, The sensitive bar- 
ometer of currency circulation re- 
flected these gains. falling from a 
high of 75 billion Won in February, 
1950 to a low of 57 billions in May. 

Outstripping the economic gains. 
illiteracy was cut from about 70 per 
cent of the adult population to about 
granted full 


30 per cent. Women were g 
Political 


legal equality with men. 
issues were freely and fully debated. 
and an average of more than 85 per 
cent of the eligible voters went to 
the polls in the two general elections 
of 1948 and 1950. The Associated 
Press listed the Republic of Korea 
as among the half-dozen nations al- 
lowing the fullest freedom in gather- 
ing and reporting the news. A crown- 
ing achievement was the National 
Assembly's adoption of a plan for 
selling all tenant-occupied farmland 
to its occupants for one-fifth of the 
annual yield over a period of five 
vears. 

ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
aptly termed the Republic of Korea 
“a bastion of democracy in Asia.” 
Naturally, the Kremlin found this im- 
pressive example of political and eco- 
nomic democracy an_ intolerable 


threat to its design for subverting 


By Robert T. Oliver 


Asia's confused and uneasy millions. 
Hence, the unprovoked attack from 
the north on June 25. 

Another reason for the invasion 
was that, both militarily and diplo- 
matically, South Korea looked like 
an easy prize. Compared to heavily 
armed North Korea. the South was 
pitifully weak. And its only possible 
protector, the United States. seemed 
quite obviously to have decided 
against defense. America’s defense 
line in Asia was repeatedly described 
as running through the main islands 
of Japan, Okinawa, and the Philip- 
pines. Secretary Acheson, in request- 
ing economic aid for Korea, explicitly 
told the Senate and House committees 
that the United States had no “obliga- 
tion” to the Republic of Korea. To the 
Kremlin. South Korea must have 
seemed the ideal spot to test the 
feasibility of employing outright 
force to further its expansionist aims. 
This temptation was undoubtedly 
strengthened by the May 1950 elec- 
tion, which clearly indicated that the 
people of South Korea, whatever else 
they wanted, certainly did not want 
communism. 

The overwhelming military 
strength exhibited so far by North 
Korea has derived in part from the 
huge quantities of modern war equip- 
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ment—tanks, artillery and planes— 
supplied by the Soviet Union. An- 
other factor is the battle-hardening 
received by an estimated 100,000 
North Korean troops in the Chinese 
civil war. Finally, there is the fight- 
ing spirit of the Northern troops. 
How, one may well ask, did the 
North Koreans develop the spirit to 
fight and die for communism? The 
answer lies partly in the fact that 
some 300,000 Koreans had taken 
refuge in Siberia during the 1905- 
1945 period of Japanese rule, while 
2.000.000 others fled to Manchuria 
and North China. These expatriates 
naturally allied themselves with the 
Russians, who represented Japan’s 
chief enemy throughout this period. 
Many became thoroughly indoctrin- 
ated with communism. During the 
Soviet occupation of North Korea. 
these Communist Koreans were 
brought back and made the basis of 
the Communist puppet regime. Mean- 
while, some 2.000.000 Northerners. 
constituting the backbone of anti- 
Communist resistance in the North, 
fled south across the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel. Those who remained were 
subjected to five years of intense 
propaganda, with the strictest iron 
curtain in the world to keep them 
from obtaining any news or opinions 
but those supplied by their Soviet 
overlords. The results have been 
abundantly demonstrated in_ the 
fierceness of the Northern attack. 
The defeat and disorganization of 
the Southern army has been thought- 
lessly attributed by some commenta- 
Actually, it 


was bad armaments. There were 


tors to “bad morale.” 


many cases of Southern soldiers who 
strapped dynamite to their bodies 
and hurled themselves against 
Northern tanks, of army groups 
which fought on till their last cart- 
ridge was spent, or of isolated pockets 
of troops which refused to quit 
although surrounded far behind the 
enemy lines. They simply lacked the 
weapons of war. In a startling piece 
of testimony before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee after the fall 


of Seoul, it was revealed by Pentagon 
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spokesmen that, of $10,230,000 voted 
by Congress last July for military 
aid to the Republic of Korea, only 
$200 worth of supplies was actually 
sent. The bazooka and light artillery 
shells which represented the South- 
erners’ best anti-tank defense simply 
bounced off Communist tanks like 
ping-pong balls. 

This record of frustration and de- 
feat which characterized so much of 
the Administration’s handling of the 
Korean question was dramatically re- 





intentions kept the Administration 
from recognizing Syngman Rhee’s 
Provisional Government of Korea be- 
fore the U.S.S.R. entered the Pacific 
war and staked out her own claim. 
The establishment of a democratic 
government based on free elections in 
South Korea, with an adequately 
trained and equipped army for self- 
defense, was unconscionably delayed. 

Now that the battle has been 
joined, we must not only throw back 
the Communist advance but sweep all 





KOREAN TROOPS AND REFUGEES RETREAT BEFORE THE RED ADVANCE 


versed once the Communists flung 
the challenge in our face. The United 
States appealed immediately to the 
Security Council, which acted with 
unprecedented speed. President Tru- 
man and his advisers correctly in- 
terpreted the attack as directed 
against not only Korea, but the entire 
free world, and they reacted with 
courage and resolution. 

The present grim trial of strength 
in Korea might have been avoided, 
had not naive faith in Russia’s good 


the way to Korea’s northernmost 
border. If we merely chase the 
aggressors back behind the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel, Russia will conclude 
that she has nothing to lose by any 
other military adventure she may 
choose to launch. Only by moving de- 
terminedly to root out the source of 
contagion in North Korea itself will 
we show the Politburo that any resort 
to force must inevitably run up 
against a solid front of democratic 


power. 





HEARD On the LEFT 





British CP’ers Loses Legal Bout; 
Bull Market Good to Ralph Ingersoll 


Ss Governor Dewey positively not going to run for 
i Governor of New York State? 
+ . + 

Philip Piratin, former Communist M.P., recently lost 
a slander action brought against him by Superintend- 
ent Charles Satterthwaite of London’s Metropolitan 
Police. And what’s more the jury awarded the police of- 
ficial £1,500. Piratin was quoted as saying at a public 


meeting last October: 


“Police protection in the East end of London is 
given to Fascists and when the police take any action 
against Fascist thugs it is because they are forced 
to do so by public opinion. I don’t blame the ordin- 
ary policeman, he carries out the instructions of his 
superiors. One in particular is the Chief of Police 
for Hackney——Satterthwaite. He is detested by his 
men and is one of the worst enemies of the working 
class .. . Satterthwaite is a friend of the Fascists and 
is hated and despised on all sides. . . .” 

[he judge summing up said at the time of the state- 
ments which were taken down by police shorthand ex- 
perts. Piratin was not an irresponsible person but an 
M.P. and was making a responsible speech. Jury award- 
ed damages. ordered Piratin to pay costs and a stay of 
execution was refused. 

+ + + 

Federated Press, the Communist-line “labor news serv- 
ice’ is losing customers (cheers), to Labor Press Asso- 
ciation, LPA, just six years old and beginning to thrive 
under Rube Levin's leadership. FP has been steadily 
losing clientele. Not a single international union is left 
and virtually only CP-line periodicals subscribe. How FP 
stays alive is a mystery unless it is by a transfusion of 
gold from dubious sources, as LPA says. 

+ + + 

Every night, shortly after 6 p.m., an employee of the 
Washington Post stops in at the New York Daily Mirror 
city room and grabs the first edition, hot off the press. 
He pulls out Walter Winchell’s column and it is wire- 
photoed to the Washington Post, where it is set up in 
a few minutes so that it appears in Washington and New 
York almost simultaneously. Reason for this is that 
Virror has first publication rights so that most papers 
which buy Winchell usually wait a day to reprint him. 

+ + + 

University of Pennsylvania has published a book en- 

titled, Death of a Science in Russia; the Fate of Genetics 


as Described in Pravda and Elsewhere, edited by Pro- 
fessor Conway Zirkle. It is dedicated to: “The great com- 
pany of Russian geneticists and cytologists, now dis- 
persed and destroyed, to those who lost their positions 
and are denied the exercise of their profession, to those 
who simply disappeared, to those who died under mys- 
terious circumstances, to those who, to save their fami- 
lies, recanted.” 
. - > 

Starting Sept. 1, Hungarian workers must carry “labor 
record books” and employers are barred from employ- 
ing anybody without such a book. The record will show 
date of beginning and end of a job and cause of ter- 
mination. 

+ a a 

Hyman Levy, the British Stalinist thinker, has been re- 
fused a U.S. visa to attend as a delegate a congress of 
mathematicians at Harvard this summer. 

+ + + 

George Shaw Wheeler, who renounced U.S. to go over 
to Stalin, has been rewarded with the title of “Colonel” 
honoris causae. References to him over the German CP 
radio, May 26, kept referring to Wheeler as a “Colonel.” 
Of course, he never had a military title. 

. - - 

FINANCIAL NOTE: Ralph Ingersoll has made a re- 
cent killing in the stock market. Sunk $80,000 into Zenith 
Radio, came out with $800,000. Take it away, Uncle Sam. 

+ . + 

Hal Lavine is en route to Korea to cover the fighting 
for Newsweek. 

. . . 

The murdered ILG organizer, William Lurye, will be 
biographed by a Hollywood independent, Harold Hecht, 
producer, with Burt Lancaster, starring. Lurye’s killers 
have been at large since May 9, 1949, when he was 
stabbed in a phone booth. 

+ + ° 

The Spanish-Portuguese Synagogue, venerable and an- 
cient orthodox institution on New York’s Central Park 
West, recently solved an embarrassing problem. Their 
porter was a Puerto Rican named Jesus, and it seemed 
a little awkward in a Hebrew synagogue to ask for the 
whereabouts of Jesus. After wrestling with this problem 
a while, the elders prevailed upon the porter to change his 
name to Jesse. —THE WHIP 
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ost of us voungsters think David Lawrence is a 
| tie We know he’s not very keen about 
farm price supports or government spending; we know 
he likes basing point bills and Taft-Hartley Acts. What 
Dwight Macdonald calls the “Marx-cum-Dewey” school of 
political thought 
irks Dave Law- 
rence, whose do- 
mestic views lie 
somewhere be- 
tween those of 
the defunct New 
York Sun, where 
he used to write, 
and the New 
York Herald 
Tribune, where 
he writes now. 

Yet the grayer 
hairs among us 
remember when 
David 


was a hot-blood- 





Lawrence 


visage concealed the 
fired the 


WILSON’s austere 


moral convictions that world. ed Young Turk 
f revolution— 
the revolution which Woodrow Wilson brought from 
Princeton to Washington and called “the New Freedom.” 
The same Dave Lawrence now leery of the Brannan 
Plan and compulsory health insurance was one of the 
staunchest fighters for the income tax and the Clayton 
Act free 
trade the 
League of Na- 
tions. Writing in 
the old New 
York Evening 


Post, Dave Law- 


and 
and 


rence brought 
the message of 
Woodrow Wilson 
to the people as 
few other writers 
could. For he be- 
lieved in Wilson. 

And 


the years, 


through 
while 





other Wilsonians 


Witson’s old disciple, David Lawrence, like Mark Sulli- 
has presented startling new peace program. van and Walter 


Lippman became 
bitter and confused by the upheavals here and abroad, 
David Lawrence stuck—in his own way—to his old Wil- 
sonian guns. Although he was repelled by what he would 
call the “excesses” of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, he 
never became a Pegler: he fought, and when he lost, he 


lost graciously. 
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By Anatole Shub 


OODROW 

WILSON 

OULD BE 
PROUD— 


—Of David Lawrence’s Plan 


For a “‘Peace of Liberation”’ 


Well, David Lawrence must have been re-reading his 
old articles, must have been looking over what he said 
about the Covenant of the 
League. Because the other day, this veteran journalist re- 


Fourteen Points and the 
turned to revolution, and offered the only bold, appealing 
program for peace we've heard yet. It was surprising, 
coming from him, because Dave Lawrence used to be 
known as one of the conservatives who “sympathized” 
with the Soviet Union. But listen to the way the old press- 
box teammate of Wilson and Bryan and Root threw his 
challenge to the generation of Truman and Acheson and 
Dulles (U.S. News and World Report, June 23): 

“All the expressions from our governmental spokesmen 
thus far have emphasized only one idea—that America 
must create ‘areas of strength’ in the world, that we must 
build up armament, and eventually the Kremlin will be 
duly frightened and succumb. 

“Perhaps the most clear-cut of all these speeches was 
made by Secretary of State Acheson in Dallas, Texas, 
last week. He said .. . we must convince the Soviet lead- 
ers they cannot get anywhere with their program of ex- 
pansion. 

“The Secretary seemed to think that once we had per- 
suaded the Soviet rulers on that point--persumably by 
the potential power of our armament program then 
there could be ‘meaningful negotiation.’ 

“But... the statements from government agencies here 
in Washington, from President Truman down, have for 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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WOODROW WILSON WOULD BE PROUD CONTINUED 


more than a year now told the American people that the 
Soviet rulers cannot be trusted, that their agreements 
aren't worth the paper they are written on, and that the 
Kremlin has broken every promise it has made, and so 
on. Are we to assume that the members of the Politburo 
will change overnight from evil men to virtuous states- 
men?” 

This is the $64 question, the question the diplomats and 
the generals have been ducking: ducking so well that 57 
per cent of the American people now expect shooting 
(presumably atomic) war within five years. David Law- 
rence never ducked in the old days. He goes on: 

“Plainly if the events of the 1930's taught us anything, 
it is that the peace of the world can be threatened and 
even broken by a despotic government which exploits a 
whole population. The very existence of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship in any large country is a potential threat of war 
to the rest of the world.” 

Plainly. David Lawrence was not one of those who 
snickered when Wilson said “we must make the world 
safe for democracy.” What does he propose today? 

“We should announce now,” Lawrence declares, “that 
we do not intend to negotiate a treaty or agreement on 
pending problems with a totalitarian government in the 
Kremlin. 

“We should announce that we will gladly negotiate. 
however, with the representatives of the Russian people 
when a free government is established by them.” 

This means revolution. But wasn’t Wilson’s idea that 
there can be no quarrel between free peoples also revolu- 
tionary, flying full in the face of ancient, medieval and 
modern centuries of darkness? 

“We can approach the Russian people,” Lawrence be- 
lieves. “with all the sincerity that stems from a great 
moral cause. We can tell them that we want to extend 
every economic and financial aid to them so that they can 
play their rightful part in the family of nations. We can 
offer arms to freedom-loving groups everywhere. . . . 

“In due time—it may take a year or two or longer 
but it is inevitable—the Russian people will discover 
that they must change their rulers in order to rid the 
world of the threat of war. 





YOU SAID A MOUTHFUL 


Truman Repeats He Wants an FEPC With Teeth.—Newspaper 
headline. 


By the time the bill’s passed, 
At the present rate, 

Such teeth as it has 

Will no doubt be a plate! 


—Richard Armour 
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“We cannot assume . . . that mere armament and a 
drifting policy will keep the ‘cold war’ from becoming a 
shooting war at any time. There is always the greater 
danger that armament-building by us, accompanied by 
no other policy, will be the subject of such propaganda 
by the Kremlin as will make the Russian people believe 
the charges of their rulers about the ‘warmongering’ of 
other nations.” 

But what do we have to offer the Russians? What 
“new idea” do we have to combat the ideology of Com- 
munism? Lawrence answers: 

“We must approach the Russian people directly, 
making it plain to them that we are sincere believers in 
the dignity of the individual and in the Judeo-Christian 
concept of human brotherhood.” 

That’s a new idea, three thousand years new. 

“We must explain to all the world,” Lawrence con- 
tinues, “not only our friendliness to the Russian people 
but our willingness to use our material resources and 
make sacrifices in their behalf. We must offer concrete 
plans of economic and financial aid that are designed to 
improve the standard of living not only of the people 
of Russia but of the peoples of all the satellite countries 
whom we wish to liberate from the Kremlin’s domina- 
tion. ... 

“In short, the time has come to appeal to peoples in- 
stead of drifting along on the mistaken assumption that 
the leopards in the Kremlin will change their spots. 

“We can have a people’s peace—and it can be a peace 
without appeasing any of the despotic governments now 
lined up against us in the ‘cold war.’ It can be a peace 
of liberation for the masses of human beings now under 
the yoke of tyranny. They can be liberated by the moral 
force of mankind, which alone can direct and mobilize 
the material resources of the world and bring enduring 
peace.” 

This puts David Lawrence, who now spends much of 
his time denouncing labor unions, in the same inter- 
national camp as the responsible leaders of labor. 

Dave Lawrence’s past must be catching up with him. 
Such thoughts are a far cry from the domestic political 
mentality of David Lawrence, the mentality of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution— 

But wait a minute. Wasn’t Wilson speaking to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution when he said: 

“I believe that the glory of America is that she is a 
great spiritual conception and that in the spirit of her 
institutions dwells not only her distinction but her power. 
The one thing that the world cannot permanently resist is 
the moral force of great and triumphant convictions.” 

No doubt about it. David Lawrence calls his program 
“Liberation—Not ‘Appeasement’.” Woodrow Wilson 


would be proud of him. 
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The Beetle in 


the Kremlin’s Bonnet 


BERLIN 
A BOUT two months ago, the Soviet satellite govern- 
ment of East Germany came out with an amazing 
story. Propagandaminister Herr Professor Gerhart Eisler 
excitedly charged that America had just committed its 
greatest crime against humanity: American planes had 
dropped millions of potato bugs over East German farm- 
land. The potato bugs devoured the growing potatoes of 
the Soviet zone, and thereby robbed the Soviet Germans 
of their staple food. 

And, on July 2, Herr Eisler’s bosses in the Kremlin 
chimed right in. In a formal note to the U.S., the Soviet 
regime declared that American occupation authorities in 
Germany had dropped “a large quantity of Colorado 
beetles [with the aim of] inflicting damage on the food 
supplies of the German people.” The Kremlin note ended 
with the shrill demand that “the guilty persons be 
brought to book.” 

Now the American Government, still deadpan, has re- 
plied in a formal diplomatic note, calling the charge a 
“ridic ans propaganda invention.’ 


THE BUG THAT STAYED FOR DINNER 

The potato bug or Colorado beetle had been imported 
from Colorado to Europe a long time before the cold war 
began. It infected several regions of France, and occa- 
sionally invaded other parts of Europe. 

This year, it invaded Germany—West Germany as 
well as East Germany—in fact, it was observed in all of 
Western and Central Europe. 

But the means of defense against the pest were better 
in West Germany than in Soviet Germany. One reason: 
the experienced East German agricultural experts—Dr. 
Zimmerman, Dr. Sauer and Dr. 
fired for political reasons. Their successors, good Com- 


Scheering—had _ been 


munists, know only one answer to all threats—the concen- 
tration camp. But this weapon doesn’t seem to work with 
Colorado beetles. 

Furthermore, the chemicals and instruments needed to 
fight the invading potato bug had been shipped to Soviet 
Poland as Communist reparation goods. In short, the 
Soviet economic and political system left the potato har- 
vest wide-open to the beetles. 

This had to be hidden, of course, and, if possible, 
blamed on someone else. Somebody in the Soviet Govern- 
ment, probably Herr Eisler himself, had a brainstorm: 
Since the Colorado beetles came from Colorado, why not 
accuse the Americans of having brought them in? 
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Or, has Eisler gone 
(potato) bugs? 


By Norbert Muhlen 


The Potato Bug War began. East German newspapers 
ran daily reports of peasants who had seen “with their 
own eyes,” at five o'clock sharp, camouflaged American 
planes dropping the bugs onto Soviet soil. Obedient 
“workers’ and peasants’ councils” adopted resolutions 
against the American beetle bombers. 

But most Germans didn’t cotton to Herr Eisler’s tall 
tale. Why, asked skeptical Berlin humorist Gunther Neu- 
mann, did the Americans have to fly the potato bugs to 
Soviet Germany if the insects could use their own wings? 
Answer: Because no sensible being would fly to the Soviet 
zone of its own will. 

A few days later the Communists tried again. 

“The primary aim of the American warmongers who 
flew the bugs into Eastern Germany,” the Soviet-con- 
trolled Radio Berlin suddenly revealed, “was not the 
destruction of our crops, but the preparation of bacter- 
iological warfare.” And “the bombing accuracy of the 
American planes out for atomic war had to be tested by 
dropping the beetles.” 

But that wasn’t all. Wall Street had to be tied in; in 
the same breath, the Soviet radio and press revealed that 
American “Kreigsminister Johnson” is “the main stock- 


holder” of I. 


bine. Johnson and _ other 


Farben, the once great chemical com- 
American millionaires had 
dropped the beetles over the East with the expectation 
There the I. G. 


Farben-Johnson insecticide would be sold for the profit 


that they would fly to West Germany. 


of Johnson and the other American millionaires. the 


Soviets concluded. 


WHY THE BEETLE FLEW 

In short, the Colorado beetles, rather than being simply 
killed as they were in the Western zones of Germany, 
fulfilled three important functions in the Soviet zone: 

1. They stressed the Soviet “peace line,” scaring people 
who fear American preparations for atomic and bacter- 
iological warfare. 

They played up the Soviet “socialistic line,” proving 
that the American Government, run by millionaires, is 
behind the East’s misery and hunger. 

They publicized the “nationalistic line,” proving 
that German patents were stolen and misused by the 
Americans, and that Americans are starving Germany for 
selfish reasons. 

Thus, as the Soviet commentator concluded, there 
must be “glowing, irreconcilable hatred of the whole 


German people — these sinister ae crimes.” 
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JERUSALEM 
OLITICS proverbially makes 
p strange bedfellows, but even vet- 
eran students of political skulduggery 
must have lifted an eyebrow at cur- 
rent signs of a Soviet-Arab lineup 
against UN action in the Korean war. 
Egypt adamantly abstained when the 
Security Council voted sanctions 
against the Communist aggressors, 
while Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. after playing a waiting 
game for two weeks, have come out in 
limp and highly unconvincing fash- 
ion for the Council resolution. 

One reason for Arab orneriness on 
Korea is lingering resentment over 
American support for Israel in the 
recent conflict; the Moslem states are 
in no mood to do the United States 
any favors, regardless of the circum- 
stances. Basically, however, what it 
represents is an Arab move to head 
off an expected new Communist of- 
fensive in the Middle East by cud- 
dling up a little closer to Moscow. 

Signs have multiplied lately that 
the Arab attitude toward Russia, 
which tends to blow hot and cold ac- 
cording to the dictates of practical 
necessity, is beginning to thaw once 
again. In recent weeks, the Syrian 


WHyY 


By Mark Alexander 


THE ARABS VOTED 
GAINST KOREA 


The Communist offensive in the Middle East is 


making Arab chiefs wary of displeasing Moscow 


Minister of Commerce, the Premier 
of Iraq and even the secretary of 
the Arab League have made speeches 
hinting broadly at the desirability of 
a rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. Any sort of durable recon- 
ciliation between Islam and the Polit- 
buro is, of course, about as possible 
as mixing oil with water. What 





JORDAN'S KING ABDULLAH CONFERS WITH IRAN'S RIZA SHAH PAHLEVI 
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present Arab overtures indicate is 
that the feudal Middle Eastern pashas 
who would be the first victims of 
agrarian revolution are getting rather 
panicky. 

All signs suggest that the Arab 
rulers have a lot to worry about. The 
lull in Communist activity in the 
Middle East—which has lasted since 
the Soviet cold war against Turkey 
and Iran came to an abrupt end in 
1946—seems unlikely to continue 
much longer. Communist party in- 
structions intercepted by the police, 
as in the recent arrest of the Egyp- 
tian “Politburo” at Heliopolis, seem 
to herald a new activist phase. 
Articles in the Soviet press and local 
Communist papers, both legal and 
illegal. point to the same conclusion. 
The situation is sufficiently forbid- 
ding to have produced recent visits to 
this area by the U.S. Ambassador 
in Moscow and General J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army. 

The Western democracies,  pre- 
occupied with events in the major 
cold-war theaters, have failed to take 
advantage of the three-year unofficial 
armistice in the Middle East. There 
has been no social and economic 
progress in this period, and the po- 
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SYRIAN DIPLOMAT FARIS EL-KHOURI 


litical stability of Middle Eastern 
governments is no more promising 
than it was in 1946, It remains to be 
seen whether, after so many years of 
wait-and-see and _ shortsightedness, 
effective measures can still be taken 
to stem the Communist offensive. 

The Iranian province of Azer- 
baidjan, adjoining Soviet Russia, 
which was the focus of the first 
major East-West clash in 1948, re- 
mains a perfect breeding ground for 
communism. Corrupt and incredibly 
inefficient governments have been ex- 
ploited by the illegal Tudeh party, 
and the Teheran government’s action 
in deporting some Communist leaders 
to a small island in the Persian gulf 
has been of no avail. 

Agrarian unrest is rife in Turkey 
and Iran, where newspapers are for- 
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bidden to mention the resurgence of 
partisan warfare by Kurdish nation- 
alists. A wave of strikes and dis- 
orders has been featured by walkouts 
of the TAP-line workers and the tex- 
tile factory workers in Alexandria 
and Cairo, new outbreaks of the tra- 
ditional Communist “Sunday eve- 
ning” demonstrations in Beirut, and 
bloody clashes at Nablus in Arab 
Palestine between Communists and 
King Abdullah’s police on the eve of 
the Jordanian elections. 

In Egypt, the rising cost of living 
and the fall in the price of cotton on 
world markets have laid the founda- 
tion for a future economic crisis; un- 
employment and unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions brought on strikes and 
demonstraitons which temporarily 
paralyzed Port Said. The Wafd party 
rode to power in the recent elections 
on a wave of popular support, but it 
has been slow to carry out its own 
social reform program. Minister of 
the Interior Fuad Serag e-Din, the 
strong man of the party (and, inci- 
dentally, one of Egypt’s richest land- 
owners), seems primarily concerned 
with protecting his vested interests. 

In Syria and Lebanon, Commu- 
nist-inspired strikes have occurred 
at the Tripoli oil refineries. while a 
pitched battle broke out in the Djebel 
Hauran between villages and_ the 
private police of the absentee land- 
owners. Most spectacular of all 
though not necessarily most danger- 
ous—has been Communist progress 
in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia. The rulers of 
those states boasted until quite re- 
cently that there was not a single 
Communist in Jordan and Arabia. 
Now the situation has changed dras- 
tically: 600.000 of King Abdullah’s 
1.200.000 subjects are impoverished 
Palestine war refugees, many of 
whom live in caves. Communist agita- 
tors have made great headway in the 
refugee camps. where the illegal party 
newspaper El Mukau’ama el Sha-bia 
is distributed almost daily. The arrest 
of about forty party militants in Old 
Jerusalem. Bethlehem. Nablus and the 


Hebron region, including the secre- 





tary of the Palestine Communist 
party in the 1930s, Ridvan el Chilou 
or “Moussa,” has not brought these 
activities to an end. 

In Arabia, after the old King 
carried out a currency reform pro- 
gram enriching him and his many 
sons, a mass strike of foreign workers 
(chiefly Egyptians) took place for 
the first time in the country’s history. 
A strike of railway workers in the 
Sudan paralyzed communications be- 
tween North Africa and the South. 

The United States is not help- 
ing matters much. Many American 
Middle Eastern specialists are practi- 
cally illiterate when it comes to un- 
derstanding social and economic 
trends. Widespread illegal under- 
ground activity in the Arab states 
leaves them unruffled, apparently be- 
cause the Communists do not make 
themselves known by paying a formal 
social call at their hotel rooms. Yet 


these incredibly naive “specialists” 


are “very disturbed” about the 
negligible Communist activity in 
Israel because the party is legal. 

Many circumstances have conspir- 
ed to create an exceedingly grave sit- 
uation, and the Communists’ prospec- 
tive Middle Eastern push might have 
a virtually clear field were it not for 
one thing; the extraordinary and 
oft-demonstrated ineptitude of the 
Communists themselves and _ their 
Soviet masters. The instigation and 
later abandonment of the Azerbaid- 
jani revolt in 1946 cost the Commu- 
nists many sympathizers in Iran, 
while Russian demands for Kars and 
Ardahan provinces have rallied all 
Turkish patriots against the Soviet 
Union. The local CP’ers’ blind obedi- 
ence to Moscow and abject glorifica- 
tion of Russian history and culture 
have estranged many formerly fellow- 
traveling intellectuals in Arab coun- 
tries. 

Yet, it would be unwise in the ex- 
treme to rely entirely on Communist 
blunders and incompetence to win 
the coming struggle for the Middle 
East for us. If we do, it will prob- 
ably mean losing the entire region to 


Russia by default. 





By A. Andras 


New Leader Canadian Correspondent 


Report from 


CANADA 


Unemployment, farm troubles are bothering 


the Liberal Government of Louis St. Laurent 


OTTAWA, CANADA 

VAGUE DISQUIET is making it- 
A self felt here in Canada. There 
is a feeling that the “good days” are 
over and the inexorable downward 
drift has begun. Not that the Thirties 
are already repeating themselves or 
that there is a glut of goods on the 
market. On the contrary. some goods 
are still in short supply. But there is 
a substantial number of unemployed 
for the first time since the beginning 
f the war. and farmers are exper- 
iencing rising costs and a loss of 
assured markets. The Government 
admitted this, in part at least, by 
amending the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act (a federal statute in Can- 
ada) to provide for supplementary 
benefits during the first quarter of 
benefit 


rights have expired. Profit margins 


the year for those whose 
have slipped and, by all accounts, 
this should result in some contraction 
in the flow of investment, although 
Government economists still sound an 
optimistic note. 

Little of this is evident in the par- 
liamentary debates. During his first 
session as Prime Minister, Louis St. 
Laurent allowed the Opposition to 
get away with some first-class criti- 
cism of Government policy and ad- 
ministration. For a few weeks the 
parliamentary system was at its best: 
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a responsible government under close 
review by an alert opposition—the 
very essence of democracy. Now it is 
all different. Debate is systematically 
smothered by the weight of numbers. 
The Prime Minister merely uses his 


overgrown majority. 
CORPORATION POLITICS 


What hope there was that Mr. St. 
Laurent would bring a progressive 
tinge to the Liberal party and gov- 
ernment is fast dissipating. The 
Prime Minister is a polished, cul- 
tured gentleman. He is also a first- 
rate reactionary. During the elections 
last year, he let it be understood 
stood for 


that he and his party 


progress—a leisurely sort of progress, 
to be sure, but a safe, dependable 
kind, in contrast to the wicked wel- 
fare state—or worse—contemplated 
by the socialist CCF. Mr. St. Lau- 
rent’s statements, in and out of the 
House, make it plain that he cannot 
or will not overcome his upper-class 
environment and training as a cor- 
poration lawyer. He talks of social 
security, but it becomes increasingly 
evident that this is carrot-on-a-stick 
talk to lure the electorate on. His 
Minister of Health and National Wel- 
fare, Paul Martin, seems genuinely 
interested in social welfare (or in 
building his political career on that 








PRIME MINISTER ST, LAURENT 


basis), but, to all appearances, he is 
a minority in the Cabinet. 

If any prospect exists of improved 
social security, it is likely to be in 
the field of old-age pensions. There 
is no doubt about the widespread 
popular feeling for liberalization of 
letter- 
writing campaign by the Canadian 
Congress of Labor (the C1O’s count- 
erpart) for the abolition of the means 
test swamped the desks of Members 


of Parliament. Rarely has a labor- 


the present legislation. A 


sponsored drive found such common 
cause with the rest of the population. 
Canadians genuinely resent the im- 
plications of the means test and, 
hardly less, the paltry $40 maximum 
pension at the age of 70. A joint par- 
liamentary committee on old-age 
security is still receiving testimony. 
“leak” 


sources already raises hopes of at 


but a from Government 
least the disappearance of the means 
test. The leak, however, may merely 
be Mr. Martin flying a kite. 

Other social legislation will run 
into the same old snag of provincial 
(states’) rights which afflicts every 
federal-type government. Health in- 
surance should rank next to, or on 
a par with, old-age insurance. But 
in this, as in pensions, the familiar 
cry of “where is the money coming 
from?” is added to the constitutional 
obstacles. Yet the people want it, and 
the medical profession is aware of the 
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fact. The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, happily, does not share _ its 
colleagues’ pathological 
hatred of state medicine, but neither 


American 


does it welcome it with any great 
warmth. Instead, it is trying to stave 
off the evil day by promoting volun- 
tary. non-profit group medical-care 
plans. 


UNION STRIFE 


Interest in both the pension and 
medical-care questions has been stim- 
ulated by the union drive for these 
items during the last year. The union 
program has been a lively issue in 
the press and radio, to say nothing 
of the collective bargaining table. It 
has had one significant result, and 
that is to inspire employers to lobby 
for better legislation. This delightful 
instance of enlightened self-interest 
may have far-reaching effects—pro- 
vided the unions are able to keep 
up their own pressure for welfare via 
the union contract. So far, the United 
Automobile Workers have been the 
spearhead and, indeed, the Canadian 
Congress of Labor and its unions 
have been alone in this drive. The 
Trades and Labor Congress (AFL) 
has publicly denounced pensions 
through private schemes. Both are 
united, however, on improved federal 
legislation. 

In other respects, a_ superficial 
quiet reigns over the labor movement. 
But a major woodworkers’ strike is 
looming on the West Coast. and 
strike ballots are being distributed 
by the railway Brotherhoods. Mean- 
while, a desperate struggle goes on 
between TUE and the Communist- 
dominated UE among electrical work- 
ers, and between the Steelworkers 
and the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. (The Steelworkers were 
given the vacated jurisdiction when 
Mine-Mill was expelled by the CCL.) 
It is going to be a hard battle and a 
long one. The Communists are at 
a lower level of popularity than they 
have probably ever been in Canada, 
but they are well entrenched in the 
two ousted unions they have long 


controlled. 
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The reduction in profits and the 
growth of unemployment have tended 
to inhibit the wage demands that 
characterized the “rounds” of the 
past few years. Employer resistance 
has stiffened. As a consequence, em- 
phasis has shifted to the shorter 
work-week, with some success, al- 
though in Canada the 40-hour week 
is nowhere near as universal as it is 
in the United States. Contracts cov- 
ering more than a year—the Steel- 
workers just signed an important 
one for two years—have made an 
appearance. 

With regard to unemployment, two 
significant events are worth noting. 


ployed with cries of devotion and 
direct-action slogans. Their noses 
have been put out of joint, however, 
by the CCL’s chartering of the Na- 
tional Federation of Unemployed 
Workers as a regular affiliate. The 
Federation was given a_ full-time 
director, and locals were soon estab- 
lished in a number of cities. 


SUMMER RELIEF 


With the onset of summer. the 
number of unemployed has dropped. 
Those still out of work have not yet 
reached the stage of thinking of 
themselves as more than temporarily 
so, except perhaps at both coasts, 





OPPOSITION CHIEFS: CONSERVATIVE GEORGE DREW, CCF'S M, J. COLDWELL 


One is the joint demand on govern- 
ment by the CCL and the TLC for 
public works and other measures. 
The two labor congresses rarely act 
together, so this is an important step 
forward. They spoke with a vigor 
and forthrightness that startled the 
Cabinet, even if it failed to produce 
any results except the acute embar- 


rassment of bumbling, fumbling 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 


Labor and card-carrier in a TLC 


union. 


TARGET: UNEMPLOYED 


The other point of interest is the 
action taken by the CCL to organize 
the unemployed. As expected, the 
Communists descended on the unem- 


where unemployment is chronic. As a 
result, the Federation is at present 
largely devoted to building up a pro- 
gram and developing methods of 
service for those who might fall un- 
der its jurisdiction. But unemploy- 
ment is now apparently here to stay, 
and next winter will bring a new in- 
crease in jobless, so that the Fed- 
eration will have plenty of scope 
for action. This concern shown by 
a branch of organized labor for the 
unemployed—even for those who 
were not formerly its members 

marks a new broadening of outlook 
and has won labor new friends. It 
may have important social and eco- 
nomic—as well as_political—effects 


in the days ahead. 
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A Plea for Liberal Socialism 


A distinguished economist outlines a plan for a democratic society 


which would combine public, private, and cooperative enterprise 


By Lewis Corey 


SOCIALISM TODAY, 
as practiced in 
Britain and Scan- 
dinavia, isno longer 
merely a rigid col- 
lection of economic 
dogmas. It draws 
its inspiration from 
the ethical fervor 
of such Utopian 
pioneers as Robert 
Owen (top,) relies 
less and less on the 





picture of history 
drawn in the works 
of Karl Marx (be- 
low). The idea of 
general welfare, the 
concept of commu- 
nity, bulk larger in 
the minds of social- 
ists than dialectical 
materialism and the 
lass struggle. From 
Owen to the mixed 
economy of Lewis 
Corey runs a 
straight line which 
bypasses Karl Marx 


ompletely. 





HE growth of government regulation and control of 
WP ae activity is a universal trend, arising out 
of the development of an increasingly complex, highly or- 
ganized economy. This economy pragmatically upset 
much of the older economic doctrine and practice, and it 
compelled government intervention to meet the new con- 
ditions with their new problems. But we still don’t really 
understand the forces at work in this change and the 


directions in which they are moving. We should therefore 
raise some basic questions: 

1. What are the main structural changes responsible 
for making the government intervene more and more in 
industry ? 

2. What kind of governmental regulation. controls and 
services do we need and want, how much of them, and 
for what ends? 

3. In what directions do we want to go in terms of 
overall economic organization and policy and of greater 
democratic freedom? 

These questions cannot be studied by analyses of 
markets and prices. They go beyond the abstractions of 
“pure competition” and “monopolistic competition.” They 
also go beyond Keynesian economics. for unless you 
agree that fiscal policy is the final economic wisdom, 
Keynesianism is not enough. We need a theory of why 
economic institutions are changing. in what directions 
the changes are going, and how we can influence the 
directions to promote a more desirable social order. In 
other words. we need a theory of capitalism and a policy 
for its constructive transformation. 

I suggest. therefore, that we explore the desirability of 
liberal socialism. defined as a pluralistic economic order 
of public. private and cooperative enterprise. \ socialist 
mixed economy within the social-political framework of 
liberal democracy. as it is being built in Labor Britain 
and Sweden. may provide a general answer to the prob- 
lems thrown up by increasing government intervention in 
industry and the economic changes out of which that 
intervention comes. 

Two dangers of equal gravity beset us. One is the 
danger from starry-eyed liberals who respond to every 
problem with a blithe “Let the government do something 
about it.” The other danger is from conservatives who al- 
ways cry “Wolf! Wolf!” every time the government de- 
velops new controls and services, however inescapable or 
necessary they may be. 

I submit that we must recognize monopoly as a power 
that challenges free industry, government and society. 


The New Leader 
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PUBLIC ENTERPRISE improves private enterprise—Thanks to such 


TVA activities as Norris Dam (above), private utility companies 
in the valley are doing better than ever before in its history. 


Giant corporations are no longer truly private institu- 
tions, they are quasi-public. Their power is immense; 
and “all power,” said Justice Douglas of the Supreme 
Court in the Columbia Stell anti-trust suit (1948), “tends 
to develop into a government itself.” This monopoly 
“government” is dominated by an oligarchy of perhaps 
25.000 top-administrators, subject to little restraint (cer- 
tainly not by the market) except from government and 
labor unions. The politics of monopoly power are reac- 


tionary. 


ADAM SMITH OPPOSED MONOPOLY 

So are its economics, for monopoly is the expression 
of a private neo-mercantilism that brings into being and 
nourishes the public neo-mercantilism of government. 
Monopoly is a violation of free enterprise. What the early 
liberal philosophers of free enterprise meant was eco- 
nomic freedom against the mercantilism of absolute mon- 
archy and the private mercantilism of guilds and other 
non-state economic associations. The liberal philosophers 
proposed free private enterprise to get rid of both private 
and state mercantilist restrictions on economic activity. 
But it was the free they emphasized, not the private. 
Private enterprise was simply a means to serve the ends 
of economic freedom. 

Let us recall that Adam Smith opposed all kinds of 
monopoly, including private capitalist monopoly. He even 
opposed corporations because they might bring a concen- 
tration of economic power: only grudgingly Adam Smith 
admitted that in banks the corporations might be neces- 
sary. Actually, the democratic philosophers of free enter- 
prise (including Jeffersonians, Jacobians and Jackson- 
ians) envisaged an economic democracy in which a 
majority of the people would own small productive prop- 
erty from which to make a living. Their conception of 
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property was functional: “I own what I work and I 
work what I own.” This kind of economic democracy 
prevailed in the United States in the 1820’s, when upward 
of 80 per cent of Americans gainfully occupied were 
owners of small productive property; today over 82 per 
cent of them are wage-or-salary employes. 

Monopoly—with its concentration of economic power, 
its separation of ownership from management, its re- 
strictive economic practices—is a denial of free enter- 
prise as economic freedom. It is an oligarchy operating 
in a free society whose freedom it endangers. 


THE RECIPE 

We need a new concept of free enterprise, in which 
the free, not the private, is emphasized, and which in- 
cludes free public enterprise. Free private enterprise 
should be let alone where it promotes economic freedom. 
But monopoly stifles freedom. And experience shows you 
can neither regulate nor break up monopoly. The only 
progressive solution is to convert monopoly corporations 
into public enterprises. I think it is time that liberal 
economists begin to discuss the desirability and feasibility 
of a socialist mixed economy and to study its historical, 
theoretical and operational aspects. Such an economy 
would broadly comprise: 

1. Public enterprise in the areas of monopoly large- 
scale industry (including public utilities). 

2. Private and cooperative enterprise in the areas of 
small and medium business, with agriculture exclusively 
in this category as well as the “opinion” industries (pub- 
lishing, newspapers, radio). 

3. Free unionism, in all economic areas. 

I can only suggest, naturally, the general outline of this 
socialist mixed economy. The public enterprise should 
be set up as public corporations, on the model of TVA, 
only more independent of direct government and legis- 
lative control, with government supervision and regula- 
tion limited to questions of overall policy. A public in- 
dustry should not be set up as a government trust. but as 
a series (always two or more) of public corporations 
competing with one another on the basis of efficiency and 
service. Their prices should be set to yield profit on a 
level not to discourage independent enterprise: with 
profits not needed for expansion to be devoted to other 
purposes (research for the industry as a whole. com- 
munity welfare projects, taxes). In this kind of economy, 
we can develop a conscious regulation of prices on suc- 
cessive levels within the economy itself. We need such 
regulation, since the movement of prices and their tie-in 
with profits affect economic stability. 

Direct government control of prices is crude and un- 
workable except in an emergency. Price-and-profit policy 
under “pure” or “monopolistic” competition eventually 
and inevitably upsets economic balance. But a socialist 
mixed economy makes workable regulation feasible be- 
cause the price policy of public enterprise is not geared 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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A PLEA FOR LIBERAL 


to maximization of profit. Freed from the destructive 
forces of unrestrained competition and of monopolistic 
competition, the market can do its objective job precisely 
because of the new element of conscious regulation for 
economic balance. 
PUBLIC, NOT STATIST 

The public corporations should have their own funds 
and pay taxes like private enterprises. They should also 
meet the tests of the market in terms of costs, prices and 
consumer preferences. Their inner functional, operational 
setup should be independent of government in three 
major aspects: 


ges, subject only to policy con- 


1, Management mana 
trols by a public board, with consumer boards to watch 
out for consumer interests. Managerial personnel should 
be selected from within, as is now done. on the basis of 
competence. There should be no legislative interference 
with activity on the operational levels. 

2. Free unionism within the public enterprise should 
carry on collective bargaining and act as a check-and- 
balance on management and government. Unions should 
not control management. A cooperative independence of 
functions and their performers is necessary for efliciency 
and democracy. 

3. Union-management cooperation should prevail, with 
unions and management each free to do their job while 
cooperating in the areas of mutual concern. Public cor- 
porations encourage cooperation as they are freed from 
the controls of private monopoly ownership and _ profit. 
They can develop a democratic economic community in a 
democratic political community. 

Such a mixed economy of public, private and coopera- 
tive enterprise—each doing its job subject to the forces 
of a truly free market—-would constitute a_ pluralistic 
economic system with internal checks-and-balances on 
power to insure economic freedom and democracy. It is 
the economic, political and social pluralism of modern 
capitalism that provided the means for development of 
democratic freedom. Liberal socialism retains the plural- 
ism in new forms and strengthens it. 
NATIONALIZATION OPPOSED 

We need new types of economic organization and 
policy in the areas of monopoly. But I am against total 
nationalization, and against the old-style public owner- 
ship, in which an industry is put under direct govern- 
mental control. They drive toward a totalitarian state. The 
system of autonomous competing public corporations that 
I propose, operating together with private and coopera- 
tive enterprise, would prevent such a concentration of 
economic power in government and continue (aye, in- 
vigorate) the economic, political and social pluralism 
which is the condition of liberal democracy. 

Many accept—perhaps with some Stoic resignation 
the inevitability of some measure of public ownership 
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in declining and stationary industries, whose number is 
large and growing (e.g. coal mining, railroads, meat 
packing). If so, are we going to let public ownership 
come out of brute economic necessity, or shall we direct 
it in the direction of liberal socialism? 

Let me illustrate with coal mining, now a declining 
industry. It is not only tormented by the competition of 
alternative fuels but by the coal regions’ scarcity of other 
industries and by the inability of unions or operators to 
do anything about the problems. The government sooner 
or later will have to step in. Under what conditions and 
for what objectives? I suggest an adaptation of TVA. 
with its unified ecological approach, its economic re- 
sources and its democratic grass-roots emphasis. A Coal 
Mining Authority would act to: 

1. Speed up rationalization of the coal industry. 

2. Develop, through research and operating enterprises, 
new uses for coal (e.g. gasification, synthetic gasoline, 
chemicals). 

3. Bring new industries into the coal regions to diver- 
sify industrial production and employment, including in- 
dependent, private and cooperative enterprises; all of 
which would develop a larger middle class, strengthen 
occupational diversity, promote towns and cities with 
their economic, educational and cultural opportunities. 
4. Tie-in these specific regional developments with the 


needs of industry throughout the United States. 


WORLD APPROACH NEEDED 


This is not a proposal for total nationalization of coal 
but for a mixed economy of public. private and coopera- 
tive enterprise, which could serve as a model (with 
adaptations) for other industries. If this is done on a 
large scale, it becomes the economic basis for liberal so- 
cialism. 

Let me point, in addition, to the need for this approach 
on a world scale. In Asia and Latin America, in Europe. 
the older free enterprise is doomed. It is a choice be- 
tween liberal socialism or totalitarian despotism. Instead 
of sniping or sneering at the British effort to build so- 
cialism, we should study it and learn from it—not only 
what to do but what to do better or avoid. For British 
socialism has no “bible” from which to work. 

We are not helpless in the crisis of our generation. We 
can think out our problems and what to do about them. 
We must have a vision of the kind of world in which we 
and our children’s children will want to live. 

While the dangers of totalitarian despotism multiply, 
the constructive forces and ideas already exist with which 
to overcome the dangers. We need larger understanding 
of them to serve liberal social-political policy and action. 
This calls for the cooperation of the economist and his- 
torian with the political scientist and sociologist. They 
can help to convert the drive toward serfdom into a move- 
ment for greater democracy in economic activity to serve 


human welfare and freedom. 


The New Leader 











‘Not 
Korea, 


But 
Japan 


Our Far Eastern authority says Stalin's 
current drive is really aimed at Nippon 


By David J. Dallin 


HE WORLD'S attention is riveted on Korea today, but 
T Stalin is looking farther afield. The former “Hermit 
Kingdom” of Asia now swept into the limelight of inter- 
national politics is but a tiny fragment in the intricate 
mosaic of Soviet imperialism. The Kremlin’s real current 
objective is not Korea, but Japan. 

The Soviet master plan for the Far East has long been 
obvious. Stage one is the conquest of South Korea, the 
last continental foothold of the West. Stage two is the 
destruction of the remaining independent Chinese armed 
forces on the island of Formosa. Then, with the prelim- 
inaries completed, it will be Japan’s turn. 

The Kremlin feels safe in entrusting the Korean and 
Formosan campaigns to satellite armies. The assault on 
Japan, however, will involve direct Soviet participation. 
For it is Japan, not America, that poses the greatest ob- 
stacle to Russian expansion in Asia. American reluctance 
to wage war in the vast spaces of continental Asia is 
common knowledge in the Far East. Everyone realizes 
how small U.S. occupation forces in Japan are, and no 
one expects to see them increased after a Japanese peace 
treaty has been signed. 

Japan, for her part, feels insecure surrounded from 
north, west and south by Soviet and satellite territory. 


Her own highly aggressive Communist party intensifies 
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U. S. Atk Force goes into action in Korea—Above, the first 
American plane shot down by North Korean units. Below, the Ait 


Force readies a counter-attack in the vicinity of beleaguered Suwon. 





the threat to her independence. If South Korea falls, this 


threat will become immediate—and unendurable. 

Ever since the 1890s, Korea has served either as a 
buffer protecting Japan against Russia or as a Russian 
dagger pointed at Japan’s heart. The Russo-Japanese war 
of 1904-5 was fought largely over Korea: at the Ports- 
mouth conference which ended the conflict, Theodore 
Roosevelt backed Japan’s successful claim to Korea as a 
security requirement. The 1945 partition was intended 
to satisfy the security demands of both Russia and Japan: 
but, like every craven compromise with the aggressive 
masters of the Kremlin, it was foredoomed to failure. 

Now, Moscow is busy converting Korea once more 
from a protective buffer to a springboard for invasion. If 
we fail to hold South Korea, the Russians will proceed 
swiftly to the next phase of their strategy to forestall the 
possible rearming of Japan. 

As matters now stand, the major burden of defending 
Japan and the rest of Asia against Communism falls 
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‘NOT KOREA, BUT JAPAN' 


upon the United States. Despite their extensive economic 
interests and colonial possessions in the Far East, neither 
Britain, France nor the Netherlands can be much help to 
u 


Dn 


Americans are bearing the brunt of the Korean fight- 
ing. If the war spreads, they may go into action in Man- 
churia. If the Communists attack Formosa, they will fight 
and die for that island. And, if the Soviet Union one dav 
enters the war, they will join battle with the Red Army 
without a single powerful ally. The Koreans, the Chinese, 
even the Indians will weigh little in the balance. 

Obviously, this is an impossible situation from our 
point of view. A number of correctives must be under- 
taken. Chief among them, bitter though the pill may be, 
is the rearmament of Japan. There is no other solution. 
America must have a new ally in the Far East. 

Such a course is naturally fraught with peril. We can- 
not forget Japan’s past untrustworthiness in our pre- 
occupation with present strategic needs, and she must 
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TROOPS OF NATIONALIST CHINA GET SET ON FORMOSA 


be watched, even as an ally. At the same time. we face 
difficult problems in the Far East today which can only 
be overcome by a bold and resolute approach. 

In great measure, Korea is Stalin’s Spain. Stalin, like 
Hitler before him, is fighting a limited engagement in 
order to test our nerve for the great assault to come. On 
our performance under the stress of the Korean crisis 
will depend whether, and how, that assault is launched. 

Historical parallels are never perfect, but that between 
Korea and Spain is striking in many respects. Franco 
served as Hitler’s and Mussolini’s puppet, just as Kim 
I]-sung is Stalin’s North Korean puppet today. each re- 
lying for his strength not on popular support, but on the 
diplomatic and military backing of major powers. Hitler 
in Spain, like Stalin in Korea, tested not only his enemies’ 


military preparedness, but their psychological mettle, as 
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well. After the Spanish war, the Fuehrer wrote off France 
altogether; dismissed Britain as irresolute and vacillating, 
and put isolationist America down as a likely neutral in 
any future war. He also learned that Stalin was open to 
friendly approaches. And so he cast the die for war. 

Before Stalin decides on all-out war, he will take every 
possible sounding on his enemies’ physical and psycholo- 
gical depth. Moscow was well aware that American mili- 
tary experts were ready to discount Korea in the event 
of a Communist attack, and that the decision had been 
made, on strategic grounds, not to commit American 
land forces to its defense. It had every reason to an- 
ticipate a policy of “non-intervention” akin to that fol- 
lowed by Britain and France in Spain. Consequently, 
the expected American non-intervention resulted in Soviet 
intervention. The Kremlin was convinced that the limited 
amounts of U.S. arms Korea would receive would have 
no effect on the outcome. Nor would the usual brief flurry 
of indignant speech-making in the United Nations keep 
20,000,000 more people from disappearing behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Stalin’s initial calculations have gone awry. In a 
startling reversal of policy, the United States decided on 
determined, vigorous action to prevent Communist con- 
quest of Korea. But Stalin is still not convinced. He is 
still counting confidently on a weakening of the firm 
resolve that led us to throw our all into the battle for 
Korea. 

Soon, American casualty lists will mount into the 
hundreds and thousands. More and more troops will have 
to be rushed to the front from Japan and the United 
States. When the honeymoon phase of our Korean inter- 
vention is over, the Kremlin expects to hear a rising tide 
of American anti-war sentiment—‘Why die for Chong- 
ju?” Then, perhaps, we will knuckle under once again, as 
we did in the years of appeasement that followed Teheran 
in 1943. 

And, indeed, we already hear voices arguing that it 
was a mistake to send troops to Korea, that an attempt at 
“mediation” should be made. These counsels of defeatism 
keep hopes high in Moscow. 

So that American determination to see the Korean war 
through can be subjected to the severest as well as the 
most prolonged test possible, Manchurian troops are un- 
questionably being massed along the Korean border in 
readiness to be rushed to the aid of the Communist forces 
when Moscow gives the word. To the north, Soviet artil- 
lery and tanks are arriving daily in Vladivostok to rein- 
force the North Koreans, and Soviet planes are being 
thrown into the fray to match growing American air 
strength. 

Korea is thus more than a highly difficult military op- 
eration. It is a floodlighted stage upon which this country 
must make good, before a world audience, its professed 
aim of guarding democracy’s ramparts against the on- 
rush of Soviet imperialism. 


The New Leader 














CHAMBERLIN 


SEEMED to detect more than the normal amount of 

heart-searching on educational subjects during the re- 
cent commencement season, when about half a million 
students received degrees from colleges and universities. 
Commencement itself is often an impressive ceremony, 
especially in the older institutions, where the varied dis- 
play of academic hoods stirs memories of the medieval 
universities in which internationalism was taken for 
granted and Latin was a common language. 

Europe. of course, enjoys the benefit of antiquity in 
the matter of academic ceremonies. A sense of this im- 
mense influence of the past is well conveyed in the follow- 
ing excerpt from a British magazine account of the in- 
auguration of the famous historian, Dr. George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. as Chancellor of Durham University: 

“The thin file of university and civic dignitaries wound 
two by two towards the enormous portals. Tiny figures 
they seemed in gold and scarlet. in orange and purple, 
passing sedate and unhurried from castle to cathedral 
with only the sound of the slow bells and the high wind 
to accompany their silence. Thereafter, in that massive 
nave. the organ and the anthems thundered, the gentle 
evensong was celebrated and, between the tomb of St. 
Cuthbert in the east and in the west the tomb of Bede, 
came reverence for the thought and piety of fourteen 
hundred years.” 

Such a scene. of course, could not be duplicated in the 
United States. where there is no memory of native 
seventh-century saints and scholars. and where the oldest 
institutions of learning have not gone far beyond the 
tercentenary stage. However. we do hear a good deal of 
animated discussion of the state of American education. 

To look at the bright side first. the United States has 
unquestionably given more educational opportunity to 
more people than any other national community. Per 
capita enrollment in colleges and universities is substan- 
tially higher than in the Soviet Union. which likes to 
boast of its achievements in mass education. 

With all due allowances for shortcomings in the 
poorer states. the physical plant of the American educa- 
tional system is unsurpassed. At the same time, the 
marked rise in the birthrate during the last decade has 
caused much overcrowding. Willara E. Givens, executive 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





By William Henry Chamberlin 


America’s Schools: Are We 
Getting Our Money's Worth? 


secretary of the National Education Association. recently 
declared that not less than ten billion dollars was needed 
for new school construction, while the salaries of teachers 
to man this expanded plant would require an additional 
six to eight billion. 

Over and above this question of larger facilities. there 
is continuous debate on how successfully the American 
educational system, from elementary school to university, 
is fulfilling its functions. How far is the vast growth in 
the number of high-school and college students accom- 
panied by a dilution in the quality of instruction? How 
does one strike a balance between two desirable goals: 
the widest possible range of educational opportunity and 
a high level of individual excellence? 

These questions are arousing much interested discus- 
sion among professional educators as well as among 
parents. At the college level. there is a tendency to swing 
away from the unlimited elective system to a more bal- 
anced and integrated organization of studies. 

Occasionally, people express concern that the disparity 
between the number of available “whitecollar” jobs and 
the output of colleges and universities will breed a class 
of frustrated, embittered college graduates. President 
Conant of Harvard has suggested that the needs of many 
students who want more than a high-school course but 
have no definite profession in mind would be met by 
more junior colleges. 

My impression, based on personal observation. is that 
primary and intermediate education in France and Ger- 
many (before the war) was more rigorous than in the 
United States, and that it taught more in less time. On 
the other hand, American students probably have more 
fun, getting a broader type of training through extra- 
curricular activities. And they are exposed in greater 
numbers to more education, although it is debatable how 
much takes hold. 

Our greatest safeguard against deadening mediocrity 
is the maintenance of cultural pluralism, the existence 
of a wide variety of private as well as public schools and 
colleges. One wishes there were a saving remnant of 
schools giving full training in the classics. The decline 
in this field may be inevitable. but it is one of the 


tragedies of modern education. 
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The Plenipotentiaries. 
By H. J. Kaplan. 
Harpers. 242 pp. $3.00. 


THE PLENIPOTENTIARIES are Amer- 
icans abroad. Although they may be 
outsiders in their own country, they 
are burdened with full if unofficial 
powers to represent it once they leave 
its borders. The compelling force 
behind the paradox is the myth, wide- 
spread in a_ shattered Europe, of 
American potency, ingenuity, wealth, 
and Puritanism. Through such a 
myth all visitors from the United 
States are seen, and from it none can 
extricate themselves. The varied and, 
in one case, violently fatal involve- 


of four 


with its complex ironies, provides the 


ment Americans in Paris, 
substance of this brief. suggestively 
patterned, beautifully written, and yet 
finally disappointing first novel by H. 
J. Kaplan. 

The most thoughtful of the non- 
portfolioed ambassadors is an elder- 
ly Sunday supplement newspaperman 
named Phineas W. Strauss, a Paris 
veteran and legendary figure (“.. . I 
was mentioned in Hemingway or was 
it Scott Fitzgerald and once had a 
fight with Pound. Or was it Ford 
Madox Ford?”) 


and develops the paradox as_ the 


Phineas formulates 


book’s not altogether omniscient nar- 


rator. Through his devious reflec- 
tions and often wonderfully visual 
words, the selected characters Tony 


Farnese: Tony's fiancée Pat: an im- 
possibly elegant youth named Steeple- 
ton Boggs, and himself 


weave their way into the pattern. 


Phineas 


Tony is a golden boy, charming 
and graceful, who wears “victory on 
his face, like an unsolicited smile.” 
He has returned to France after the 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Four Americans in Paris 


war to study art under a modern 
Tarski. He 


would like to escape from the abstrac- 


Parisian master, Pierre 
tion of his nationality, and present 


himself to experience, that  well- 
known ambiguity, as a person un- 
labeled and unique. Pat, an attrac- 
tive, intense ex-college girl, is also en- 
gaged in evading the role, by at- 
tempting to lose herself in a Euro- 
pean anti-Stalinist revolutionary 
movement. Steepleton Boggs, a lesser 
figure. is connected with them 
through the fact that he. too, is Amer- 
ican. In Paris to publish a literary 
review with his aunt’s money. he is 
indiscriminately fascinated by French 
aristocratic society. closing his eyes 
to the presence of collaborators. A 
complementary lack of discrimina- 
tion on the part of two political 
thugs, who mistake him for Tony, 
results in the sudden and violent ex- 
termination of this unwitting pleni- 
Only 


cepted the terms of his situation, and 


potentiary. Phineas has ac- 
he is slowly dying of the burden it 
imposes, 

Mr. Kaplan has skillfully organ- 
ized his material. There is an out- 
rageously apt scene demonstrating 
the inescapable, on the night of 
Tony's arrival. Pat sends Tony to a 
Communist meeting with a package 
for a man named Dupuy, who is 
there to disrupt the meeting. But it is 
Tony who disrupts it. From his 
clothing obviously an American. and 
bearing quite innocently a package 
whose contents he doesn’t know, he 
distracts both audience and speakers 
by pushing his way down front to the 





Critic, 
“The New Leader.” 






Reviewed by C. B. Barnard 


novelist, frequent contributor to 


wrong Dupuy and then traversing 
the hall to reach the right one. “It’s 
the first installment of the Marshall 
Plan!” 


bonairly declares. 


the communist speaker de- 
Tony is halted by 
force and the package is snatched 
from his hands. Enraged, he slaps 
the face of the man confronting him 
and shouts at the platform: “Not a 
word! Do you hear me! You are re- 
sponsible for this stupid gorilla! 
You've lost the right to speak!” He 
is rushed from a suddenly darkened 
hall, thumped on the head for his in- 
nocence, and deposited outside. The 
mysterious package contained—ap- 
propriately—two blue shirts, under- 
wear, and some leaflets. 
Subsequently, Tony and Pat are 
drawn into a curious change-of-part- 
ners affair with Pierre Tarski and his 
wife, Marie, easily the book’s most 
interesting character. Although the 
two Americans hold that their love 
can transcend ordinary considera- 
tions, it is unable to survive more 
than a few weeks of this arrange- 
ment. Pat is the first to quit. Con- 
vinced that they are being used only 
because of the myth they inspire— 
“Youth, vitality, America—it’s more 
think!”’—she 


with the Tarskis and 


gruesome than you 
leaves Tony 
goes back to the States alone. On 
the day she quits, Boggs is murdered, 
with diverting literary justice, by two 
men who had shadowed Tony from 
the Communist meeting. A few days 
later, Tony also quits the Tarskis. 
Marie and Pierre are accomplices, he 
“They 


gether to destroy each other. 


has decided. conspire to- 


be) 
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Only by such a conspiracy can they 
prove they are joined as a couple, 
and assert the illusion of choice in 
their impossible postwar situation. 
So the threads of the pattern are 
cleverly and aptly knotted. And yet 
the novel is disappointing. Why? 
The literary man, according to 
Phineas, always has “a point to fabri- 
cate; and whether Ivan killed Smer- 


diakov or his father . . . depended in 


the end on what that point might be.” 
This excited remark by his narrator 
cannot be taken as a capsule state- 
ment of the author’s literary views, 
but it may suggest the novel’s weak- 
ness. Do characters exist as a means 
by which a point may be fabricated, 
or is the point the device, providing 
a structure on which characters of 
stature, engaged in dramatic action, 
may be erected? Or both? 


Ivan became so terribly important 
that reaching the point was of equal 
Although Mr. Kaplan’s 


characters are clear and 


importance. 
credible, 
they have no dramatic interest. One 
is not really concerned with how they 
come out. It seems too bad, because 
he has made his point so expertly, 
and because the point may concern 
us in these times for other than lit- 
erary reasons. 





German Militarism Outlined 


Germany’s Drive To The West. 
By Hans W. Gatzke. 


Johns Hopkins Press. 316 pp. $5.00. 


IN THE SPRING of 1917, American 
entrance into the first German war 
of our century and Russia’s demo- 
cratic Revolution confirmed the anti- 
German camp as a camp of civilian 
democracy. This unity was broken 
only in November 1917 by Lenin’s 
overthrow of the democratic regime 
in Russia. But that spring saw an 
important change in German policy. 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s 


Chancellor opened the way for the 


resignation as 


complete ascendancy of the military 
authorities over the whole political 
life of Germany. With Bethmann- 
Hollweg disappeared the counsel of 
moderation from the government 
which perhaps might have made a 
negotiated peace possible. It is true 
that, a few days after Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’ resignation, the Reichstag 
adopted its famous peace resolution 
of July 19, 1917. But though this re- 
solution expressed for the first time 
the longing for peace among the dis- 
illusioned German masses, it had only 
an insignificant influence upon the 
policy of the German government. In 
a careful study on Germany’s an- 
nexationist plans in the West, Dr. 
Gatzke points out that the insistence 
upon the annexation or control of 
at least Belgium became even more 
vocal after the 
“With the peace resolution,” a Ger- 


peace resolution. 
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man critic observed, “the German 
government might have conquered 
half the world.” 

A number of German moderates 
and patriots urged upon Ludendorff 
on February 11, 1918 the need for a 





Kaiser WILHELM 


An Ems telegram led to 
g 


Sarajevo, and Sarajevo to Berchtesgaden. 


preliminary political offensive which 
alone would make the supreme sacri- 
fice of a new military offensive ac- 
ceptable to the German people. An 
unequivocal declaration regarding 
the restoration of the sovereignty and 
integrity of Belgium, they believed, 
would break down the unbroken de- 
termination to continue the war in 


the enemy countries and build it up 
anew in Germany. “The fruitful soil 
for war propaganda in enemy coun- 
tries and for the anti-war agitation 
in Germany has been entirely created 
by the obscurity of the statements 
[about war aims] made by the Ger- 
man government.” But the German 
government had no intention of re- 
leasing Belgium. It agreed on the 
whole with the Vaterlandspartei, 
which, as late as July 14, 1918, de- 
clared that “real German power in 
Belgium must defend the economy of 
from 


the country Anglo-American 


exploitation, the Flemings from 
Gallicization, German land and Ger- 
man industry from the devastations 
of a future war. and, not least. the 
seas from English tyranny.” 

It should not be forgotten. how- 
ever, that many influential Germans, 
former diplomats, bankers, represen- 
tatives of shipping and commercial 
interests, and a number of ranking 
scholars like Hans Delbrueck, op- 
posed the extremist nationalists and 
demanded moderation. Yet they never 
self-centered 


prevailed against the 


blindness of German nationalism 


which had lost all perspective 
through its military success and its 
belief in the intrinsic superiority of 
the German state and morality over 


Germany’s neighbors. 
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Science and English Poetry: A Historical Sketch, 1590-1950. 
By Douglas Bush. 
Oxford University Press. 166 pp. $3.50. 


In this short work—originally de- 
livered as the Patten Lectures for 
1949 at Indiana University—Profes- 
sor Douglas Bush of Harvard surveys 
the effect of science on four centuries 
of English poetry. It is, of course, 
impossible to do more than sketch in 
the outline of such a subject in a 
book of 166 pages, and, as such an 
outline, Dr. Bush’s study serves the 
purpose of indicating the extent, if 
not a resolution, of the problem of 
poetry versus science, or, as he sim- 
plifies it, of imagination versus rea- 
son. 

Professor Bush’s thesis is familiar: 
it is that the secular civilization of 
our time—the result of some four or 
five centuries of scientific progress- 
with its substitution of technology for 
mythology, religion, and all the 
products of intuition, emotion, and 
imagination, tends to destroy the 
which 
7. B 


spiritual heritage without 


poetry cannot be created. 
Eliot said the same thing for years 
before the academicians got past his 
style and realized that, so far as con- 
tent was concerned, he was fighting 
their battle. 

All this, naturally, does not make 
the investigation or Bush’s conclu- 
sions invalid. The problem is genu- 
ine. and few poets, at least, have 
been able to provide a really effec- 
tive answer. This situation is due, in 
part. to the curious fact that all of 
the modern poets of genius have been 
culturally reactionary from the start. 
or have become so in their forties. 
and the voices who support science. 
while having an extraordinarily im- 
aginative creed and a positive pro- 
gram, have been crippled by a dead- 
ening prose style and have eschewed 
poetry. Many persons have found it 
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Writer 


and critic; Head librarian, the Rand 


School of Social Science 


much easier to swallow the splendid 
lines of The Four Quartets and its 
attendant philosophy than Dewey’s 
stylistically dreary Art and Exper- 
ience, which in originality of vision 


life-stuff of 


-zoes as far beyond Eliot's 


presumably the very 
poetry 
poem as the style of The Waste Land 
goes beyond Atlanta in Calydon. 

Perhaps it is the poet’s job always 
to act as a check against the current. 
and thus to set up the counterflow in 
whose swirls and eddies life can be 
seen in its infinite variation. Poetry 
can in this way obstruct that phase of 
science which insists on rushing 
ahead to arrange all experience into 
a sterile, sanitary fishbowl and whose 
grand vision is limited to equipping 
every family with a tiled kitchen 
where all the appliances are atomic- 
powered. 

But what the unqualified criticism 
of science fails to consider is that 
science is not a dogma for the <lassi- 
fication of physical phenomena so 
much as it is a philosophical method 
which, in its opposition to the closed, 
fixed systems that characterize every 
other attempt to describe the universe 
and prescribe a cource of action for 
men, represents a freedom more 
closely akin to poetry than is poetry 
to any calcified religious or political 
doctrine. And in modern science. 
moreover, there is a large element of 
romance. What qualifies more for 
the title of the “renascence of won- 
der” than an endeavor to solve the 
puzzles of an age in which. to quote 
Whitehead, 


seeming nonsense may not tomorrow 


“Heaven knows” what 
be demonstrated truth” ? 


Bush 


failures the attempts of such poets 


Professor marks down as 


as Spenser, Pope. and Tennyson to 


reconcile religion and science. as- 
serting in the case of Spenser and 
Tennyson that, despite their accept- 
ance of certain of the scientific find- 
ings of their respective times. they 
found that there is no final “an- 
swer to the riddle except in heaven”: 
and as for Pope, he was not really a 
poet at all. but a prose commentator. 
Well, there are differences of opinion 
on what constitutes poetry. but Pope 
surely deserves not to be written off 
this simply. In regard to the first 
point, I don’t know that any scientist 
of the sixteenth, eighteenth. nine- 
teenth, or, for that matter, of the 
twentieth century has claimed om- 
niscience for himself or his method. 

Science merely tries to find truth 
in the best way it knows, as does 
poetry after another fashion. There 
is no reason to jettison either Ein- 
stein or Yates; both have extended 
our horizon. And if ours is a time 
when the destruction of myth has had 
a debilitating effect on poetry, it is 
also an age which has produced at 
least two great poets in the English 
language and a score of slightly less- 
er artists. It might be well to note 
that our time, in addition. is one in 
which the establishment and coming- 
to-power of myth in fascism and 
communism has caused scientists to 
brood, too. 

A poet Professor Bush seems not 
to have read carefully is Tennyson. 
who, for all his befuddlement. shows 
in Ulysses a complete poetic under- 
standing of the scientist’s creed: 

Yet all experience is an arch 
wherethrough 

Gleams that untravelled world, 
whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I 
move. 
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Reconciling Science and the Bible 


Worlds in Collision. 
By Immanuel Velikovsky. 
Macmillan. 401 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Abram V . Martin 
Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Nevada 





Tus book 
that during the seventh and eighth 


presents the theory 
centuries before Christ the orbit of 
the earth was repeatedly disturbed 
by the extremely close approach to 
the earth of a planet or a comet; and 
that, as a result, the length of the 
year. which the author maintains had 
previously been 360 days, was in- 
creased to a little over 365 days. 
Moreover, Dr. Velikovsky argues that 
the Red Sea actually did open up for 
Moses. and the sun really did stand 
still for Joshua: but he holds that 
these and many other extraordinary 
hiblical events were arranged, not by 
decrees of Jehovah suspending tem- 
porarily the laws of nature, but by 
planets or comets whizzing by just in 
the nick of time. 

It is possible that some.of the 
author’s arguments deserve serious 
consideration, but it is certain that 
many of them do not. For example, 
one of the chapters (with 125 foot- 
notes) presents a mass of poorly or- 
ganized evidence that, some 27 cen- 
turies ago, the year was believed by 
many people in different parts of the 
world to have only 360 days. The 
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© 
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possibility that this was simply a 
mistake is brushed off with scarcely 
more, by way of refutation. than the 
remark that “a mistake of five and 
a quarter days in a year could cer- 
tainly be traced, not only by astron- 
omers, but even by analphabetic 
farmers ...” Yet a few pages later 
the author cites six or eight primi- 
tive societies which used calendars 
of 10 months up until modern times. 
How is this explained? Velikovsky’s 
answer is a model of simplicity, 


though not of consistency: these 
calendars are hold-overs from at least 
26 centuries ago, when the year really 
was composed of 10 months. 

If a regular hexagon is inscribed 


in a circle, then an intelligent ten- 


year-old child can see very easily 
that the perimeter of the hexagon 
is 3 times the diameter of the circle, 
and hence that the circumference of 
the circle is more than 3 times its 
diameter. The ancient Babylonians 
knew how to inscribe a_ regular 
hexagon in a circle, and yet they took 
the value of pi (the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diam- 
eter) to be 3. The same mistake is 
made in the Bible (see Kings 7: 23), 
and was also made by the Chinese at 
one time. 

If we relied on Velikovsky’s kind 
of logic, these facts might lead us to 
wonder whether the value of pi, like 
the length of the year, has nudged up 
a little during the past 30 centuries. 





Albion Across the Seas 


Star of Empire. 
By William B. Willcox. 
Knopf. 399 pp. $5.00. 


WILLIAM Braprorp WILLcox, 43, 
an associate professor of history at 
the University of Michigan, has sub- 
titled his Star of Empire “a study of 
1485- 


1945.” In his Introduction, he has 


Britain as a world power, 
informed us that he did not intend to 
write history but rather to interpret 
it. However, the main facts of the 
era which he has studied are pre- 
sented in chronological fashion. 

Mr. Willcox writes history in the 
intellectual yet fairly popular way 
He has the 


courage of omitting what appears of 


of an André Maurois. 


minor significance to him, and of 


elaborating a number of themes 


which he considers relevant. He 


possesses a comprehensive knowledge 


Reviewed by Felix Wittmer 
Department of Government, New Jerse) 
State Teachers College at Montclair 


of British history and enough range 
of personal culture to give a good 
deal of authority to his opinions. 
There is nothing startingly new in 
this book. However, it should prove 
pleasant fare to him who seeks escape 
from the cut-and-dried textbook. The 
style flows on evenly, never particu- 
larly exciting but also never dull. 
Mr. Willcox is good company. He has 
disciplined himself sufficiently — to 
write in concentrated fashion. What- 
ever notions he has advanced are 
supported by tangible facts. Even 
readers who are not students of his- 
tory might enjoy this volume: for 
Mr. Willcox has the happy faculty of 
lucid description and mellower eval- 
uation, without becoming a bore. 
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English Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 


By Crane Brinton. 


Harvard University Press. 312 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis is a reprint of Mr. Brinton’s 
book published in 1933. It is not re- 
vised in any way, although the author 
now abjures some of the snap judg- 
ments he made then, including a de- 
Winston 


Sut he prefers to let the 


preciatory reference to 
Churchill. 
record stand, on the ground that 
“second thoughts are not always 
wiser than first thoughts. and they 
are almost always duller. more clut- 
tered.” 

It is Mr. Brinton’s way to scatter 
his maxims and bright sayings rather 
liberally in the course of his ex- 
position. Sometimes they are neat 
and happy. Sometimes they are 
superficial and dubious. As examples 
of the former. we would cite his char- 
acterization of Bentham: “sensitive 
if not a phil- 
osopher at least a philosophe”: or 


but unimaginative . 


his remark concerning moral certi- 
“that 
world perhaps the sole. form of cer- 
titude.”” 
would place his statement that “most 


tude dreadful. and in_ this 


In the second category. we 


modern anti-authoritarian movements 
stem from the optimistic eighteenth- 


coodness—or the 


century trust in the g 


usefulness—of the desires of the 
common man.” Or his remark about 
Thomas Carlyle that he was “a radi- 
cal in the skin of a conservative.” 
Professor Brinton does not really 
offer us a_ history of nineteenth- 
century political thought. What he 
does is to take three broad titles. 
“the 1832.” “the 
Chartist movement,” “the prosperous 
Victorians,” 


Revolution of 


and lump under each a 
series of vignettes of writers who 
may or may not belong under the 
title. The author’s most remarkable 
exploit in this direction is his chap- 


British Liberalism Triumphant 
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ter entitled Chartism. He nowhere 


explains what Chartism was or 
meant. He does not tell us about the 
actual leaders of the movement or 
about its interesting and curious his- 
tory. its quick rise, its powerful im- 
pact, its popularity, its split, its 
sudden fall. Instead, he deals succes- 
sively with the utilitarian Mill. the 
Cobden. — the 


Christian socialist Kingsley. Cardinal 


earthy conservative 


Newman, and—of all people—the 


of Sociology. Columbia University 


dyspeptic racialist and hero-worship- 
per Carlyle! 

The chapter on “the prosperous 
Victorians” is better, and there are 
good sketches of Bagehot and Acton 
and T. H. Green and Bradlaugh and 
Maine. But throughout there is a 
kind of eclectic detachment about it 
all. There is little sense of historical 
movement, of the development of 
trends, of the significance of the 


changing climate of thought. 





BROADWAY NOTES 


The Men, Stanley 


which 


Kramer's film 
Marlon 


makes his film debut opposite Teresa 


drama, in Brando 
Wright, will have its world premiere 
at the Radio City Music Hall. follow- 
ing the current engagement of The 
Vext Voice You Hear. ... The Men, 
following the pattern of fresh  the- 
matic material laid down by Kramer 
in his hits of the past season, 
Champion and Home of the Brave, 
is a story of the uphill struggle and 
ultimate triumph of wounded war 


veterans in a postwar world. 


\ drama set against the back- 
ground of San Francisco's water- 


Pier 13, is 
at the Brooklyn Paramount Theater, 
Holiday as the co- 
feature. The Woman on Pier 13, star- 


front. The Woman on 


with Johnny 
ring Laraine Day. Robert Ryan and 
John Agar. reveals an unusual tale 
of men and women involved in sit- 
uations they cannot control. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand The- 
ater presents Maria Montez in two 
of her most captivating pictures, The 
Arabian Nights and Sudan. Arabian 
Nights boasts some of the most pic- 





turesque desert scenery ever filmed. 
The new program at the Roxy The- 
ter presents the new 20th Century- 
Fox film, Where the Sidewalk Ends, 
starring Dana Andrews and Gene 
Tierney; a gala variety revue headed 
by Vivian Blaine and Will Mahoney, 
and The Merry Widow, a dazzling 
ice-travaganza starring Carol Lynne. 
Based on the novel by William L. 
Stuart, the screenplay for Where the 
Sidewalk Ends was written by Ben 
Hecht. The picture was produced 
and directed by Otto Preminger. 
Highlights of the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium concert program (all concerts 
start at 8:30 p.m.): Monday, July 
17 (Pierre Monteux conducting: 
Claudio Arrau, piano soloist) —Sym- 
phony No. 4 in F minor by Tchai- 
kovsky: Tuesday. July 18 (Monteux 
Symphony No. 4 in G 
major by Dvorak: Wednesday, July 
19 (Monteux Abba 
Bogin, soloist) —Symphony 
No. 3 in F major by Brahms: Thurs- 
day, July 20 (Monteux conducting, 
Sym- 


conducting) 


conducting: 


piano 


Simon Barere, piano soloist) 


phony No. 5 in D by Mendelssohn. 
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FEATHER 


T Is this department’s happy duty 
al report the recent arrival of the 
perfect TV show, or certainly the 
closest approximation yet. We Take 
Your Word is the title: it appears on 
video Fridays at 9 p.m., as well as on 
the radio at the same hour Sundays. 

In both forms, the show is a per- 
fect blend of entertainment and edu- 
cation. It deals with etymology. a 
subject which sounds, at first blush. 
highly unpalatable. But neither the 
personable moderator on the TV ver- 
sion, John Daly, nor the members of 
the panel of experts can be accused 
of making this seem dull or over- 
specialized. 

The qualifications of a panel mem- 
ber on We Take Your Word are far 
more exacting than on any other pro- 
gram. He must be prepared to give 
the meaning and derivation of a wide 
range of words and phrases. and dis- 
cuss them amusingly and authorita- 
tively. 

Newcomers to the program will be 
astonished at the aplomb with which 
Abe Burrows, a regular participant. 
meets these qualifications. The com- 
bination of his comic demeanor. 
quick wit and scholarly knowledge 
of Greek and Latin roots is as im- 
probable as it is irresistible. 

In the event that Mr. Burrows and 
the other two experts are unable to 
give the correct derivation of any 
word, they are referred to the “voice 
of authority,” who appears in the 
video version as an imposing. sil- 
houette. To set the mood for this 
strictly ad lib show, the voice starts 
each week by explaining the origin 
of ad lib, and concludes the half-hour 
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By Leonard Feather 


Etymology Makes 
Good on Video 


with the words “Goodbye: short for 
God be with you.” 

Although none of the other experts 
has yet displayed anything compar- 
able to Mr. Burrows’ versatile per- 
formance, Lyman Bryson does a very 
competent job. The producers seem 
to have had some trouble in finding 
a feminine expert with the right mix- 
ture of charm, beauty and knowledge 
to fill the third chair: most of them, 
to date. have sat there bewildered. 
looking as though they started out 
for a garden party but got lost in the 
library. However, Vicki Cummings 
and Jan Struther emerged more or 
less unscathed from the ordeal. 

We Take Your Word is not vet 
sponsored, Despite its high IQ con- 
tent. | have hopes that, with Mr. Bur- 
rows as bait. it will eventually land a 
bankroll. 

The radio version of the show. un- 
switch to 9 o'clock. 


labored under an unfortunate time 


til its recent 


conflict. since it had to compete at 
10:30 on Sunday evenings with Moss 
Hart’s 
bright newcomer to video, heard over 
WNBT. 

Mr. Hart’s 


things pyschological is allowed to run 


Answer Yes or No. another 


preoccupation — with 


riot here. The program deals with 
such problems as these sent in by 
listeners: You are about to open a 
special-delivery letter when an an- 
onymous telephone call warns you 
that, if you value your peace of mind, 
you will destroy the letter unread. 
Would you open the envelope? Or: 
You are a doctor, and you know that 
your patient, who has made elaborate 
plans for the future, has six months 


to live. Should you tell her? 

The format for discussion of the 
answers undergoes 
mutations. Experts A, B, C, and D 


state what they think expert E would 


humerous per- 


do; expert E then gives his answer. 
Sometimes, he starts by handing a 
“Yes” or “No” card to Mr. Hart. 
face down: sometimes. he shows the 
card to the viewers first before the 
other four experts have their say. 
Occasionally, Mr. Hart calls for a 
show of “Yes” and “No” hands from 
the studio audience. The panel fre- 
quently includes one or two married 
Mr. and Mrs. Quentin Rey- 
nolds. the Fitzgeralds. Tex and Jinx. 


couples 


Most of the problems and discus- 
sions are kept on a light level. but 
they are intelligently and provoca- 
tively handled. The show’s only short- 
coming is the long. dreary commer- 
cials for Emerson Radio and Davega 
Stores. It will be a happy moment 
when. as seems inevitable. Abe Bur- 
rows arrives on the scene. 

Before we 


panel programs (most of which, at 


leave the subject. of 


this writing. are off the air for the 
summer), a word should be added 
for Leave It To The Girls (WNBT. 
Sundays at 7:00). Here. four girls 
Maggi MeNellis 
introduces as beautiful. 


and most 


whom moderator 
generally 
glamorous and intelligent 
of whom generally meet at least one 
of these qualifications—-face a male 


guest for discussion of questions 


from listeners, generally involving 
the relations between the sexes. 

The discussions on this show are 
superficial and involve many drastic 
generalizations. Sex and all related 
matters. it would seem. are ugly 
things which must never be brought 
up. The fluttering Eloise McElhone 
and the more sedate Harriet van 
Horne and Florence Pritchett: man- 
age to circumvent this restriction 
enough to produce an aurally accept- 
able and visually delightful half hour. 
But if I had a problem that really 
needed solving, I would place about 
as much faith in the beautiful. glam- 
orous and intelligent young ladies as 


I would in Mr. Anthony. 
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A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box of Ex-Lax 
handy. Still only 10¢. Family size 25¢, 
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Answer Please! 
Questions for Communists 
by Stephan Naft 


Here is one of the most important intellectual weapons in 
the anti-Communist arsenal; a probing indictment of 
fraudulent “facts” and beliefs. Now available in a new 
completely revised third edition, “Questions for Commu- 
nists” will thoroughly discredit those who thoughtlessly 
accept and parrot the official Kremlin-made arguments. 
Order your copy today 25c 


THe New LEeaper 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of “Questions for 
Communists.” Enclosed is $ 
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Takes Issue With 
Article on the NAACP 


I imagine that Daniel James would have 
written a somewhat different article on the 
NAACP if he had waited until after the Boston 
convention, so it may well be that what I have 
to say in friendly criticism of his article in 
your June 17 issue he would agree with. 

First, I think it is plain that the decisive 
vote of more than 7 to 1 against the Com- 
munists on a resolution which not merely de- 
clared against communism but empowered and 
directed the Board of Directors to lift the 
charter of branches which fall under Com- 
munist domination is a clear answer to one of 
his criticisms. 

The proportion of the pro-Communist vote 
among the delegates was 3 or 4 times heavier 
than the proportion of pro-Communists actually 
is among the members. For the Communists, 
according to their usual tactics, made sure 
that the branches they control were repre- 
sented. The Youth Councils and College 
Chapters where the Communists are _pre- 
dominantly stronger than among adults, were 
for the first time represented on an equal basis 
with the adult branches. More than one-half 
the pro-Communist vote came from one region, 
the region consisting of New England and New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. On the 
other hand, the southwestern region (Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana), the 
middle South region (Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and West Virginia), and the 
southeastern region, where a large part of the 
membership is concentrated, had no Commu- 
nist vote whatever. But on the other hand 
they had only a relatively small number of 
non-Communist votes because of the greater ex- 
pense of sending delegates. 

Mr. James’ other criticism that the NAACP 
represented too heavily the upper crust among 
Negroes, and has not allied itself sufficiently 
with the labor movement, does not seem to me 
to be fully justified. We have always endorsed 
the principle of trade unionism and collective 
bargaining. We have supported the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act and called for repeal of 
Taft-Hartley. We have taken the same stand 
for social security that organized labor takes, 
namely urging improvement of the rate, broad- 
ening the list of beneficiaries, and including 
government health insurance. 

30th of the Negro union presidents, Willard 
Townsend of the United Transport Service 
Employees and A. Philip Randolph of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters are vice 
presidents of the NAACP. The readiness with 
which the NAACP cooperated in the Civil 
Rights Mobilization with the main branches 
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that we have been so successful, not that we 









have done so little. ae ear ee 
ALFRED BAKER Lewis 
Member, Board of Directors 
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et al. But that is nothing to brag about. Mr. 
Lewis did not explain why NAACP member- 
ship has fallen by half, as I charged in my 
article. 

The NAACP’s Boston convention tackled 
effectively one problem: the Communists. It 
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EDITORIAL How 


T HE WAR in Korea has laid bare a fundamental 
shortcoming of the United Nations: It cannot 
halt or prevent aggression, even when it displays 
the will to do so. because it does not possess the 
physical power to enforce its will. 

The United Nations is not only itself unable to 
stop aggression, but must rely upon others to do 
so. Its complete dependence upon individual 
member-states was underscored by the fact that 
the Security Council, having issued a cease-fire 
order to the North Koreans, then had to call 
upon its member-states to enforce it. 

Further: Of the forty-four nations which have 
offered to aid South Korea, the UN is most de- 
pendent upon the United States, for it alone can 
supply aid in a decisive degree. Britain and 
France, overtaxed by prior commitments, cannot 
render much more than token help; and the 
smaller nations are scarcely able to match even 
that. In the last analysis. then, the ability of the 
United Nations to maintain peace rests—at least 
in the case of Korea—upon the power of one 
nation: the United States. 

The issue, however. goes far beyond Korea. 
Threats to peace exist in many areas: Formosa, 
Indo-China, Yugoslavia. Berlin... . In the event 
of aggression in these or other areas. what will 
the UN do? Will it. in each instance. call upon 
the U. 
signify complete and permanent abdication of 


S. to act as its policeman? But this will 


its basic functions to a single nation, Under such 
circumstances, the UN might as well close up 
shop and let the U. S., in name as well as in fact. 
carry on as the leader of a formally organized 
league of non-Communist states, 

An international organization of nations which 
cannot enforce law and order in the world com- 
munity has no raison detre, The League of 
Nations was afflicted with just this disability and 
inevitably expired. Since the UN, however, un- 
like the League. has demonstrated in the no 
uncertain language of the Security Council’s 


three resolutions on Korea 


that it seriously 








To Build a UN 





means to fulfill its functions, it must take the 


next step and create the armed forces it abso- 
lutely requires to make good its intentions. 

The UN can, accordingly, act on two levels: 

1. The Security Council should dust off the 
blueprints for a UN naval, air and military estab- 
lishment which were long ago drawn up by its 
Military Staff Committee—but were pigeonholed 
as a result of Soviet machinations—and enact 
them into law. If this were done, the UN could 
arm itself in a relatively short period. 

2. Pending the creation of a permanent. full- 
fledged police force, the United Nations can exer- 
cise limited effectiveness in the Korean crisis— 
and possibly in other crises soon to come—by 
creating at once an international volunteer army. 
Exercising its moral hold upon humanity. the 
UN should issue a clarion call to free men every- 
where to volunteer to serve under a UN- 
appointed command now. 

If the UN broadcast such a global appeal, the 
chances are that a great many thousands would 
flock to the colors of the first truly international 
army un history, an army that would represent 
more races, creeds and faiths than any ever be- 
fore assembled. 

In the West alone substantial contingents 
could thus be raised. for here there are countless 
men and women whose devotion to peace and 
freedom would impel them to join an army 
formed under UN auspices. Such an army would 
have special meaning for veterans of the war- 
time anti-Nazi resistance movements and of the 
Spanish Civil War, who would also bring to the 
UN army a wealth of experience and training in 
the art of fighting aggression and tyranny which 
might prove invaluable in guerrilla operations. 

\ UN appeal for volunteers would he an- 
swered by people in Asia who, unwilling to 
choose between communism and imperialism (or 
imperialist “puppets” ). would react positively to 
an agency not motivated by power interests. 

By far the most single fruitful source of UN 
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Police Force 


manpower could be the multitude of refugees 
from communism who languish in internment 
camps in Western Europe. The 100,000 Soviet 
officers and soldiers who have defected to the 
West since the war’s end could alone form the 
hard core for a UN army. 

Just as the era of nation-states is past, so is the 
day of national armies. The cold war is inter- 
national, the hot war in Korea has international 
ramifications, the forces now fighting in Korea— 
on both sides—are international in character. the 
crises brewing elsewhere in Asia and in Europe 
are international crises, It is beyond the power 
of any nation to resolve the problems facing the 
world. But imagine the impact if, in response 
to a UN appeal launched across national, racial 
and cultural barriers, hundreds of thousands of 
citizens from all over the globe volunteered to 
act as policemen to keep the peace! 

At once the stock of the United Nations would 
rise to new heights and people would admiringly 
exclaim: “Why, the family of nations really does 
mean business!” 

The “little man,” long frustrated because his 
power of decision has been snatched from him 
by super-forces of all kinds, would at last have a 
chance to really participate in the events mold- 
ing his future. 

Would-be aggressors, faced with the prospect 
of having to fight an international army, would 
think twice before attacking others. 

World government, hitherto an impractical 
dream, would, predicated now upon the exist- 
ence of effective fighting forces, come nearer 
reality. 

Naturally, there are many obstacles in the way 
both of building a permanent international po- 
lice force, and a temporary volunteer army, But 
if they are not built, there will be no obstacles 
in the way of the UN’s path to oblivion. We call 
upon the Security Council to proceed at once to 
the business at hand: the creation of the means 
by which the United Nations can defend itself. 
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“When the last American troops sail away, how long can 
this small country, Korea, successfully resist the enormous 
pressure of the Communist dictatorships to north and east = 
and west before it too is absorbed in the Communist world 


system? ... 


 ... If courage can keep South Korea part of the free 
world, so it will remain. But, without continued and exten- 
sive American military assistance, the odds seem badly 
weighted against these courageous people who are on our 
side in this very cold war which is so very much warmer 


in Korea.” 
From “Korea Must Stay Free” 


By Harold J. Noble 
The New Leader, June 18, 1949 
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